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an entrancing biography of Graymoor’s Founder 


Here is the opportunity of a lifetime to own this 
handsome, luxuriously bound book which you will 
treasure and your friends will envy. 

From an abandoned chapel in the wilderness to 
the majestic glory of Graymoor. Filled with disillu- 
sionments, disappointments, heartaches and be- 
trayals. Finally, the triumphant note—the realiza- 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send_________copies of “Father Paul 
of Graymoor” at $4.00 per copy. 
[] Check [] Money Order  [] Postal Note 
Name ——— ‘ 

Please print name 
Street 


City 


tion of an ideal. That’s the story of Father Paul of 
Graymoor. Father David has sought painstakingly 
to render his work intelligible by giving full 
quotations from the miscellaneous writings and 
lectures of Father Paul of Graymoor. You are 
given the fullest picture of the mind of the 
brilliant Founder of the Society of the Atonement 
and shown the roots from which it sprang. Yet 
for the uninitiated either in theology or philoso- 
phy every page has been illuminated by a method- 
ical and scholarly biographer. 

Picture this magnificent book in your home. 
Your family will enjoy reading it—your friends 
will admire and envy you for possessing it. You 
can’t afford to miss reading this book. You will 
never forgive yourself if you do. 372 pages in 
binding of incomparable richness—the most thrill- 
ing reading you have ever known. Write now for 
your copy. Do it now before you mislay this con- 

venient order form. 
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PASTOR ... Pictured above is Fr. 
Bernard Foley, S.A., a native of 
Brasher Falls in Northern New York, 


who came 





to Graymoor some 
graduated 


years 


ifter he was from the 


local High School. He completed 
his studies in Washington, D.C. and 
was ordained there in 1935 at the 


Shrine of the Immaculate 
tion. 

Because of his 
ence Fr. Bernard acted 
at Graymoor for several years after 
his ordination. Later he was ap 
pointed Circulation Manager for Tut 
Lamp and during his tenure of office 
he really kept the subscriptions roll 
ing in. 

In July of 
to his 
Joseph's 
about ten 
British Columbia. 
plant on the Island is fairly well set 
up. He 
school and chapel, 
His congregation is not large 
but it is slowly. He has 
three of our Atonement Sisters (their 
picture appears in Graymoor Annals ) 
with him, teaching in his school. 

Like most of our other mission 
aries Fr. Bernard finds that with the 
generous help of his small congrega- 
tion he is able to manage to take 
care of his ordinary current expenses 
like food, heat, light, ete. But when 
something extraordinary comes along 
he has to call on outside help. 

At present, Fr. Bernard's pressing 
needs are two: new vestments and 
money to help pay for the small bus 
he uses to bring the children to his 
school. 

His vestments are in sad shape. 
They should have been honorably 
retired from service years ago but 
by careful cleaning and mending 
they have been made to do. Now, 
though, they can hardly be cleaned 


Concep 
business experi 
as treasurer 


1949 he was assigned 
post, Pastor of St. 
Lulu Island, 

Vancouver, 
His parochial 


present 
Church on 


miles from 


has a combination convent, 
and a separate 
rectory. 
growing 


or mended any more. 

A good set of vestments can be 
bought for about $75.00. Fr. Ber- 
nard needs five sets—one of each 
color, white, red, green, black, and 


purple. Perhaps some of you might 











































Fr. Bernard Foley, S.A 


consider donating one or more sets 
of vestments to Fr. Bernard in mem 
ory of a departed relative or friend. 
These vestments are used in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and con 
sequently would make a most ap- 
propriate memorial. 

Perhaps others of you who could 
not afford to purchase a set of vest 
ments willing to 


alone would be 


contribute something towards the 
price of them or towards the pay 
ments on the school bus. 

You can send your contributions 
either to THe Lamp here in Peek 
skill, N.Y. or if you prefer you can 
send them directly to Fr. Bernard. 
His address is: 

Fr. Bernard Foley, S.A. 

Joseph’s Church 

Steveston 

Lulu Island, B.C., Canada 
OUR COVER...’ 
of our Friary Cemetery at Graymoor. 
We felt that it would be appropriate 
month of the 


This is a picture 


for November, the 
Holy Souls. 

With the exception of our Found 
er, Fr. Paul, $.A., who now rests in 
the Crypt of St. Anthony’s Shrine, 
all of our Friars who have died, 
priests, brothers, and Tertiaries are 
buried here. In addition 
the Brothers Christopher who have 
died at Graymoor are also buried in 





those of 


this same spot. 
Our Sisters have their own ceme- 
tery on the other side of the hill. 
In your kindness would you please 
remember Graymoor’s beloved dead 


in your prayers. 








t. Anthony 








Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities. and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
manly speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


oe ee On) 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Correspondence 





Therese of Konnersreuth 


Dear Father, 

In the Correspondence section of 
the September Lamp you invite argu 
ments, backed by sound 
the Case of Therese Neumann. | 
wish to kindly state that such argu 
ments are to be found in the Denver, 
Colorado, National Edition of The 
Register for Sunday, August 19, 1951] 
Vol. XXVII No. 33, pages 1 
“Listening In. Hilda Graef vs. Therese 
of Konnersreuth,” by Monsignor Mat- 
thew Smith. (By way of 
Monsignor Smith does not agree with 
Miss Graef.) 

“The Riddle of Konnersreuth” at 
my elbow, by Canon De 
Houre, and published by the Bene 
dictine 1637 Allport Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, also has very many 


reason, On 


and 3, 


comment 


Eugene 
Press, 


splendid arguments and citations. A 
review states, “The author of this book 
presents the facts of the strange case 
of Therese Neumann dispassionately, 
accurately and interestingly. There is 
a very 
tention to details and to theological 
and medical opinion that offers the 
readers a sound basis for a sane view 
of the happenings at Konnersreuth.” 

In regard to my personal experience 
in relation to the stigmatism of the 
most noted mystic of history, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, I want to say that while 
I was working toward my Master's 
Degree in Drama in a very high 
rating State University, the Head of 
the Department after he and_ his 
assistants had carefully read my as- 
signed creative biographical drama on 
Francis of Assisi, told me, “Your tech 
nique is perfect and the drama as a 
whole is ideal, however, we can’t put 
it on here in our experimental theater 
or push it outside for you, if you 
retain the stigmata scene—that’s too 
mystical for Protestants to accept.” I 
answered, “Chesterton says he’s not 
Francis of Assisi without the stigmata,” 
but the Head Professor although he 
admired Chesterton still maintained 
that the stigmata was too mystical for 
a Protestant audience. He told me to 
get the play over in a Catholic Movie. 

You see, Reverend Father, I’ve had 
to suffer when I merely wrote on the 
stigmatism of the world’s most re- 
nowned mystic—Francis of Assisi. I 
can therefore, easily understand why 
poor Therese Neumann has to suffer 
silently worldly-minded 


commendable meticulous at- 


because of 





ritics’ defamatory opinions of her mys 
ticism. May God help her, is my daily 
prayer for her. 

Miss Josephine Ries 


lowa City, lowa 


Missioners 
Dear Father, 

Our family very much enjoys your 
publication for its interesting and 
homelike stories, verses, and articles 
especially in the past two issues, the 
lives of the Brothers at Graymoor. It 
is wonderful to read the history of 
unselfish individuals. If we had more 
humanitarian consciousness—all of us 

life would be better for 
And if we had more missionaries, we 
no doubt about 


evervori 


would have less war: 
it. 

As a tribute to the missionaries 
stationed in our continent’s northwest 
area and in Japan, I wrote this poem 

Mission Magazine 
We long to travel strange, far lands 

Adventure thrills us all; 
But rugged are the Orient 

And Arctic chills appall. 
Most travelers insist on ease 

And safe accommodation. 
How different are our 

these, 


strands 


missioners 


Who search through every nation! 
Stern climates never turn them back 

St. Christopher for guide 
(Though winds be hostile, skies be 

black, ) 

To Christ's loved poor they ride 
These persevering men of God, 

Heroic in their quest, 

Through weary pagan lands have trod 

With heavenly faith and zest. 
Inspiring is it, then, to read 

The cheerful themes that tell 
Of fearless men, untouched by greed. 

Who serve God’s world so well. 

Margaret Flanagan 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Modern-Crusader 
Dear Father, 

Many thanks for publishing Agnes« 
Dunne’s article on Betty Schneider. 
boss of Friendship House. A good 
article on a good subject. 

John J. O'Connor 
Bethesda, Md. 








Noise and News 


HAVE you ever considered how you chose your friends 
Out of the hundreds of school chums, of fellow workers 
of chance acquaintances, of neighbors, (yes, even o 
relatives.) there were but a small number who becam« 
your intimate friends. From this circle vou excluded the 
boor, the person who “took you for all you were worth. 
and the immoral. 


+ 


Perhaps the same wisdom hasn't marked your choice 
of weekly and monthly magazines. These periodicals 
are in a sense “visitors” which enter your home and aie 
communicated with by means of the pictures and_ the 
printed page. For the most part, they traffic in sensa- 
tional events and suggestive advertising. Despite their 
bad manners, their burden of cheap junk, and_ their 
failure to indicate any deeper meaning behind surtac« 
events, they are welcome visitors (maybe “friends” 
every week in thousands of homes. 

For the Catholic who is genuinely interested in the 
ipostolate of the Press, there are two ways of combatting 
this evil. He can kick out of doors these magazines which 
go on rotting away the foundations of homes and of 
nations. And he can take part in a positive manner in 
propagating the truth—in spreading the knowledge of 
the Faith, the “good news” which illumines the jig-saw 
puzzle of passing events. This apostolic activity is not 
“a stunt...a question of taste or fancy... or of oppor 
tunism.” It is, as Monsignor Cardijn, who addressed the 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome on 
October 7, has said, “an essential, fundamental and un 
iversal problem in the very constitution of the Church 
and her mission of Redemption in the world.” 

One positive method to accomplish this task is the 
distribution of Catholic literature. One need not buy ex 
pensive books nor subscribe to new Catholic magazines. 
Hundreds of inexpensive pamphlets dealing with Com 
munism, divorce, mercy killing, the Reformation, and 
so on, are available from the Catholic press. Leaflets 
which give information on Catholic beliefs and principles 
can be obtained from the Vista Maria Press at 8 West 
17th Street, New York City, for only two dollars a thou- 
sand. These pamphlets and leaflets can be given to non- 
Catholics, left in public places, or mailed. If this program, 
so easy of accomplishment, were widely adopted, correct 
notions about the Church and her stand in current 
affairs would help to bring to silence the noisy secular- 
ism and paganism which carry on their lucrative market 
on every side of us. 

Another outlet for apostolic activity is the writing 
of letters to public officials, giving the Catholic view on 
important issues. These letters should be brief, to the 
point, and based on solid reasons for the suggested 
course of action. Legislators can rarely ignore the rea- 
sonable desires of their constituents, and their decisions 
are formed with the help of writers who give definite 
reasons for what they urge. 











Corrections of errors in the public press and letters 


to the editors voicing a protest or making a suggestion 
are another means of leavening public opinion in ow 
nation. It may be a letter to Time, Life, or Newsweek 
about some anti-Catholic or anti-religious article. That is 
your chance to tell them off provided you can do it 
shortly and accurately. 

The whole apostolate of the printed word, the 
writing of articles for secular and Catholic periodicals, 
the distribution of Catholic literature, the request fox 
Catholic books to be placed in public libraries—all these 
and many more are avenues along which we can play a 
role in combatting the suggestive and the sensational 
ind in promoting the good and the true. 


The President on Religious Unity 


Mk. TRUMAN'S recent address to the Washington Pil- 
grimage of American Churchmen treated 1) the political 
and social role of religion in America and 2) the 
problem of religious unity. His remarks are very explicit. 
And coming, as they do, from a man who occupies the 
office of President of the United States, they will exert 
great influence. 

The President emphasized vigorously that “this 
nation was founded on religious principles.” Religion is 
still the foundation upon which the hope of our country 
rests: “Millions of Americans since then have believed 
that the keeping of our Republic depends upon keeping 
the deep religious convictions on which it was founded.” 
Religion, he continued, has given to American democ- 
racy “a moral integrity, a concern for justice and human 
welfare, a sense of human equality, a love of human 
freedom and a practice of brotherhood which are nec- 
essary to the life of our national institutions.” And he 
went on to urge that Americans “work for morality in 
public life and in private life.” 

When the President came to (Cont. on page 16) 
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As ONE OF a group of Canadian boys. 
| made frequent four-mile trips on 
foot between my hometown of Corn 
wall, Ontario, 
New York. 

Each time there was a race to see 
who would reach the United States 
first. In those days. the borderline 
consisted simply of a white band of 
paint about four inches wide located 
midway on a high bridge which 
spans the St. Lawrence River. 

When all of us had leaped over the 
boundary, we would huddle together 
like a football team, and shout at the 
top of our pre-adolescent voices, 
“Hurrah! We're in the United States!” 

To us, the United States was sym- 
bolized by Roosevelttown’s general 
store, and the genial proprietor who 
ran it. We could hardly wait to spend 
the pennies that weighed so heavily 
in our patched pockets because we 
knew that with them we would get 
chocolate bars and sticks of candy 
twice as big as those we could get 
back home! Roosevelttown, a_ tiny 
niche of America, had so much to 
offer us, no end of new treats, gadgets 
and toys which had been quite un- 
known to us. And the proprietor 
seemed to understand boys; he joked 
and talked with us even though our 


and Roosevelttown 


on America 





boyish conduct at times would have 
justified his taking a broom to us. 
Recently, some 25 later, | 
became an American citizen in Phila 
delphia’s Courthouse along with many 
other from 1S different 


foreign nations. Roosevelttown’s gen 


years 


candidates 


came back to mind, and on 
papers | 
“Hurrah, Pm an 


eral store 
receiving my naturalization 
felt like 
American citizen!” 

As I look at modern America, at the 
people in it who make it great o 
make it weak, 
pressed. Here are some of my impres 
sions of America. of the things I see 
and feel about the land and citizen 
ship 1 freely willingly 
adopted. 

Americans are the fastest 
people on earth; they eat fast, drive 
fast when they can. organize races ol 
every description. tie their skis to 
automobiles, speedboats and even air- 
planes, travel faster than sound, and 
boast about more speed records than 
any combination of peoples in the 
world. They are ingenious, industrious 
and conscientious. They can get more 
done in «a 40-hour week than other 
people working a 60-hour week. 

Americans build skyscrapers that 


shouting 


I am. to be sure, im 


have and 


moving 


stun the eves at first sight, colossal 
monuments, streamlined super-high- 
ways and magnificent parks, tremen- 
works and the 
modern housing accomodations in the 


dous public most 
world. Nowhere in the world can one 


find such beautiful art museums or 


by O. A. BATTISTA 
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better patronized symphony orches 
tras. 

Indeed, God has blessed America 
with an abundance of nearly every 


thing. Its wheat harvest usually is so 
that there are never enough 
¥granaries to accommodate it all. 
American production of steel, copper 
just to mention a few 
exceeds the combined 
production of all the rest of the world. 
Only a fraction of its rolling 
green grazing fields is used to support 
more than 120,000,000 cattle and 
90,000,000 sheep. Hydro-electric 
plants dispatch hundreds of millions 
of kilowatts of energy daily and the 
nation’s electric-power-producing ca 
pacity could be increased more than 
a hundredtold. Oil natural gas 
are in superabundance. 

It is true, indeed, that America has 
most of the material things that 
people the world over search for. On 
the one hand it seems like a country 
of luxurious comforts, but on the 
other hand _ intellectual culture 
high. 

America, the hodgepodge of the 
world, is truly great because it is a 
blending of extremes. Just men, sin- 
cere, reverent, humble, religious, 
charitable, merciful, and forgiving. 
have all contributed to spiralling the 
nation to world leadership in a matter 
of decades. 

Murderers, thieves, blasphemers, 
adultereis, and false patriots, of course, 
prowl about in the best avenues of 
society attacking the vitals of the 
American Way of Life. But right con- 
tinues to make might, and right always 


huge 


and aluminum 


basic items, 


small 


and 


runs 





Show me a man or woman who is loyal to his God and I will also show you one who is 


loyal to his country. That one could be loyal to his God and not to his country is as 


incompatible as that a man be blind and yet te able to see the sunlight. Loyalty for 


Catholics is a two-edged sword that can be wielded for both God and Country despite 


vile mouthings from false prophets who would spread dissension among us at this time 





has prevailed with curt consistency 
The sparkle of freedom so evident 
in the blue, almond 
shaped, or jet black eves which one 
Ameri 
can street will continue to glow as 


brown, gray, 


mav encounter on almost any 


long as men are tree to enjoy the 
fruits of the American Constitution. 
Americans know their strength 
equally in war and peace, and never 
have known to 
themselves when an emergency has 
The cannot truthfully 
accuse them of decadence nor fear. 


been underestimate 


arisen. world 
For when the cause is just and the 
need is great enough, the eagerness 
with which a thousand impossibles 
ire attacked and Licked is incredible, 
sometimes even to the Americans 
themselves. 

We 
point along the way when each and 
every American should and must make 


have, however, reached a 


a genuine examination of conscience. 
Never before has the need for the 
“eternal vigilance” of which our fore- 
fathers spoke greater. Neve 
before has it been more urgent for us 
to set our consciences and our hearts 
straight with our God and our country. 
It is time for Americans to get down 
on their knees to thank God for every- 


been 


thing because they have everything, 
to ask His Guidance for their leaders 
and to pray for His Blessings in the 
vears ahead. These are days when 
realize that Patri- 
otism is a religious virtue, and that it 
duty to 
country, defend it, and do everything 


each citizen must 


is a religious love one’s 
within one’s power to protect our free 
form of government. 

“Show me a man or woman who is 


loval to his God and I will also show 


vou one who is loyal to his country. 
That one could be loyal to his God 
and not his country is as incompatible 
as that a man be blind and yet be 
able to see the sunset.” The foregoing 
statement was made by Secretary of 


Labor Maurice J. Tobin before a 
large Holy Name Society rally. Mr. 
Tobin’s words are especially mean 


ingful in these days when some mis 
chievous purveyors of hate and prop 
will tell from 
forum they can reach, that Catholics, 
by their loyalty to their God, are 
than 100 percent 
Americans. You and I know this is a 
dastardly lie. We know that loyalty to 
our country is a positive tenet of our 
Church and that religious tolerance 
has been a hallmark of the Church in 


aganda you, every 


somewhat — less 


America since the earliest days of our 
republic. 

“Loyalty in the hands of a Catho- 
lic.” continued Mr. Tobin, “is a two- 
edged sword which can be wielded 
for both God and country in spite of 
any vile mouthings from false prophets 
who would spread dissension among 
us at a time in our national and inter- 
national life when unity of purpose is 
of such vital importance to the future 
of our civilization.” Indeed, Secretary 
of Labor Tobin has put his finger on 
American life that 
stands in greatest need of emphasis 


the vital part of 


today. 

Naturally, a sense of loyalty to one’s 
God 
springs spontaneously from the hearts 


and one’s country frequently 
and minds of good people. However, 
just as the soil of God's earth needs 
cultivation before it can produce its 


maximum vield, so also does the con- 


cept of patriotism caretul 
nurturing before we can produce cit 
izens who take their stand quickly and 


proudly against all comers, united in 


require 


loyalty to God and country. 

The America, in the 
eyes of this new citizen, cannot be 
maintained by superlative feats, lux 
without material con- 
veniences ad infinitum. The future 
of America will be assured only as 
long as its citizens will make a place 
for God in their hearts and in thei 
leadership. That is what the found 
ing fathers did when they wrote ow 
Constitution. The value of the penny 
by economic standards may have de- 
creased in America today. But it is 
far more important that we prevent 
our sincerity in the penny’s motto “In 
God We Trust” from inflating. An 
American who trusts in God will also 
trust his country and his fellowmen. 


greatness of 


uries end, or 


The underlying goodness of America 
is invested in the moral fiber of its 
faithful citizens. If you and you and 
you—citizens of America all—will work 
and pray to keep God on our side, to 
develop a moral armor capable of with 
standing those forces that are bent 
on destroying our Way of Life then 
and only then, will the material super 
latives that are a part of the great 
serve to bolster 


American heritage 


rather than degrade America as a 
nation. When I pray now as an Amer- 
ican citizen it is with all the sincerity 
that I fellow 
citizens will always give God _ first 
materialism should re- 
place Him, the American Way of Life 
that I know and love will quickly 


vanish from the face of the earth. — fT 


of heart pray that my 


place for if 
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JACKPOT 


Within a tew 
at the most—the phenomena known 
as television which burst on the post 
like a meteor will have 
spanned the nation. Coincident with 
this marvelous achievement there are 
indications of growing agitation con 
cerning television. 

Some of it takes the form of erit- 
icism on moral grounds; some on the 
caliber and low cultural level of the 
programs; and a good deal of it on 
the effects of television viewing on 
the young. Unfortunately 
this concern is based on a 


' 
short months—a year 


War scene 


some of 
lack of 
objective analysis or on personal ex 
perience improperly correlated to the 
overall picture. 

In many respects television is facing 
a cross roads similar to that faced by 
the motion picture industry a few 
vears after sound had come in. There 
is more than one parallel between 
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ThE ChLS 


and the films of the 
1930's. And with the planned 
licensing of 2000 additional stations 
throughout the country the similari 
ties will become even more apparent. 

The pressure is mounting for some 
kind of supervision or control 
this new medium. In the beginning 
the sheer novelty of this electronic 
achievement stilled ail other com- 
ment. Today some of the initial 
pleasant shock of owning a mirror on 
the world has worn off 
people are becoming disturbed at its 
influences on various moral, 
social and cultural. 

Every citizen plays a part in this 
question, whether he has a set or not, 
whether he gets into the discussion or 
remains neutral; active or passive, 
everyone is affected. It is important 
therefore that some of the facts of 
television be understood. 


rV of today 


now 


over 


and some 


levels 


Some of 
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these facts are at variance with casual 
some of the facts are in 
still 


assumptions 
disputable, some are 
further serious study. 
Few viewers admit the length of 
time they spend anchored before 
television. But the recent NBC-Hof 
stra New York television survey, borne 
out by many previous surveys, indi- 
cates that the average adult spends 
4 hours a day viewing TV and that 
rather than decreasing, his viewing 
time increases the longer he owns a 
set. A poll by the American Associa 
tion of University Women conducted 
throughout 
that 75% of 


open to 


showed 
Boston’s children view 
television an average of 3.86 hours 
per weekdays, longer on 
weekends. This survey also showed 
that 75% of them are permitted to 
select their own programs. 
Television keeps folks at home and 


Massachussetts 


day on 











but at the same time much 


growth in a few short years has been nothing short of astounding. In the next few 


years it will add millions to its audience. So far it has given much 





that is not 


so good. What is to 








Television has become a force as revolutionary in its way as the discovery of the 


electric light, the advent of the automobile, or the development of motion pictures. Its 





good entertainment 


be done about it? 











bar and night club trade is definitely 
off in the nation’s “television” cities 
but TV 
much as some think. Movie business 
has been poor for years and the lack 
of business is blamed on mediocre 
film quality, the high cost of living 
and, a third, television. While 
some theaters have actual 
seating capacity has increased in the 
past due mainly to the 
drive-in theaters. 

Evening 


has not hurt the movies as 


poor 
closed. 


year, new 


bus and taxi business, 
tavern and restaurant business is off 
as well but in all cities including those 
with no television. The villian is 
again not TV but the HCL. Evening 
radio listening is away off in television 
areas but daytime listening has in 
creased. Radio still reaches 44 million 
14 million. FM 
radio stations, mainly devoted to re 
corded classical music, have increased 
trom 46 to 519 in the past five vears. 

There is much debunking to be 
done before you can get to the heart 
of a discussion on television. Assumed 


homes to television's 


by some to have killed reading, var 
studies that TV has not 
had any demonstrable effect on mag 
azine subscription, newspaper sales, 
or book The staid Saturday 
Evening Post has turned to television 
to advertise itself. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, the country’s largest 
hook publishers said the impact of 
television was “negligible.” Book sales 
are poor but this is blamed on higher 
prices and generally inferior books. 

At the American Library Associa 
tion conference held in Chicago, 
July 8, 1951, two spokesmen de- 
clared that books had nothing to fear 
from television. “Another means of 
communication,” said Charles R. Gra- 
ham, Louisville, Kentucky, President 
of the Association, when asked about 
television. “It has been proved time 
and time again that any means of 
communication stimulated inquiry and 
study.” To prove his sincerity Mr. 
Graham announced that his library in 


1OUS show 


sales. 


one olf 





a TV 


set in each of its 


Louisville has 
branches. 
The Rev. Leo McLaughlin, direc 
tor of radio at Fordham University, 
said TV might prove as important in 
its implications as the discovery of 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch 
walt, director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 
took a cautious approach when 
queried by the New York Times. 
“It seems to said the Mon 
signor, “that educators would agree 
that it is necessary to investigate 
scientifically the effects the new med 
ium has had upon the home, the fam- 
ily, community life, and the re 
lationship of the home to the school.” 
The common assumption that tele 
vision is ruining the nation’s young is 
argued against by Jack Gould, Neu 
York Times television critic who, in 
judging an extensive Times survey of 
television noted that the majority of 
and feel that 
television is generally beneficial to 
children. Psychiatrists are divided on 
the question—however some are frank- 
ly worried about it. Almost all con- 
demn excessive viewing and a lack of 
parental supervision on the selection 
of what is to be watched. 
Television has entered into politics 
with a bang. It is generally credited 
with playing a major role in the 
election of Thomas E. Dewey as 
Govenor of New York—he appeared 
on it extensively—and it has been 
credited with the defeat of many 
other worthy but non-photogenic pol- 
iticoes. Senator Tobey of New Hamp- 
and a score of others are 
plumping for televised sessions of 
Congress while the more conservative 


printing. 


me,” 


educators teachers 


shire 


see it as a danger. 

Judge Samuel Leibowitz fears tele- 
vised sessions of congress would pro- 
vide and was so quoted in Time 
Magazine “a sinister weapon of slan- 


der.” Senator Wiley of Washington 


by JOHN J. RYAN 
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fears that “televised hearings will 
degenerate into three ring circuses 
fourth-rate stage productions or un 
just inquistions under kleig lights.” 
Senator Kefauver who leaped to 
fame via the camera and the crime 
hearings suggests caution. President 
vehemently opposed to 
hearings or 


Truman is 
legislative ses 
sions. General MacArthur's television 
bearing and dramatic appearance is 


televised 


claimed to have played a large part 
in the furore over his policies and 
recommendations. 

In short, as the above briefly indi 
television has become a force 
as revolutionary in its way as the 
discovery of electric light. the advent 
of the automobile, or the develop 
ment of motion pictures. Its growth 
in a few short years has been nothing 
short of astonishing. In the next few 
years it will add tens of millions to 
its audience will have added 
color to its accomplishments. It has 
become a giant industry with rever 
berations on every facet of American 
life. 

In the 1930's a public aroused over 
the lack of morality in motion picture 
films had pressured legislators into 
considering control measures for the 
film industry. The industry quickly 
set up an internal code which, for a 
time, satisfied the complaints. The 
code, however, was treated as a sop 
to the public and not honored by the 
industry which had so piously com- 
posed it. 

A militant and aroused public. 
sparked by the Catholic Church, but 
composed of decent Americans of all 
faiths, then formed the Legion of 
Decency and made their weight felt 
at the box offices. The industry 
quickly set up a strong self-policing 


cates, 


and 


organization with absolute power over 
the approval and release of films. This 
organization was known as the Breen 
Office, the Hays office and finally 
the Johnson office after the men who 
headed up the (Cont. on page 16) 
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Ir was the Tuesday betore Thanks 
giving and Peggy, cheeks glowing and 
wuburn hair windblown from her brisk 
walk to the grocery, waited her turn 
it the meat counter. Jn her bright 
vreen coat with matching tam and her 
scuffed low-heeled brogues, she look 
ed more like a schoolgirl than a bride 
of almost a year. 

Leaning an elbow on the glass case 
she eyed the turkeys displayed there 
speculatively. Should she pretend 
that she knew the secrets of selecting 
a nice fat young fowl or should she 


“Now let’s see,” she thought, “oys- 
ter cocktail. . . dressing tor te vur 
key. ..1 have all the ingredients 

cranberry sauce . it’s already 
made and jelling in the retrigerato 

a tossed salad, mashed potatoes 
English peas. . . those frozen ones 
are always pretty and green... cauli 
flower with cheese sauce and pars 
ley, mince pie, and of course, coffee. 

Um-m! It made her hungry just 
to think of it. She did so hope Mother 
and Dad Mulvany would like every 
thing. Thev were awfully sweet but 


Oysters cocktail, cranberry sause, dressing, peas 


the English ones—tossed salad, turnips, mince pie, 


candy, cake, and coffee. But where was the turkey? 


throw herself on the butchers mercy? 
She decided on the latter course. 

“Im terribly ignorant about turkeys, 
Mr. Whitson,” she said, with the 
friendly little smile that endeared het 
to everyone, “and Thanksgiving Day 
at our house will be something pretty 
special. You see, my husband's 
mother and father are dining with 
us for the first time and everything 
must be perfect. My own mother and 
dad live in Washington, and Steve 
and I have had dinner with his folks 
ilmost every Sunday since we mar 
ried. His mother’s a wonderful cook 
ind... Oh, Mr. Whitson, you see how 
important it is for my turkey to be 
tender! Won’t you select one for me?” 

The butcher seemed to take her 
trust in him seriously, for he poked 
first at one bird, then at the other 
until he found one that suited him. 

“Have you a deep freeze, Mrs. 
Mulvany?” he asked, and at Peggy’s 
negative nod, “Then shall I put your 
name on the turkey and keep it for 
vou until tomorrow? I won't be here 
my wife and I are driving to Austin 
to spend Thanksgiving with our mar 
ried daughter) but I'll tell the othe: 
butcher about it.” 

“That’s nice of you, Mr. Whitson.” 
Peggys blue eyes were grateful. 
“Our refrigerator isn’t very large and 
1 have so many extra things in it 
now. I'll call for the turkey about 
five tomorrow afternoon and — have 
a good time at your daughter's!” 

As she walked back through the 
Autumn sunsnine toward tne little 
whita house she and Steve were 
buying, Peggy recited her Thanks- 
giving menu to herself. It wouldn't do 
to forget anything. 


kind of standofttish. Anyway, after 
dinner she could relax. with Hilda 
in the kitchen to do the dishes. Five 
dollars was a lot for her and Steve 
to pay a maid for just one day, but 
Hilda was a good cook too and she 
could help with the dinner. Besides 
like Steve said. they ought to be 
able to splurge at least once a vear. 

Peggy rounded the corner and felt 
a sweep of pride as her eyes took in 
the shady avenue and, in the middle 
of the block, the well-kept lawn su 
rounding their own precious little 
house. . .the beds of shaggy gold 
chrysanthemums banked against it. 
They would make a stunning cente: 
piece ...in that old pewter epergne 
Mother Mulvany had given them. 

Autumn was a beautiful time of 
the vear. . . with the trees all dressed 
in scarlet and gold and the sweet 
fragrance of leaf smoke in the air. 
Peggy drew in a deep breath and 
held it for a moment. Oh, it was 
good just to be alive! She and Steve 
had so much to be thankful for! But 
gracious, she thought, fishing in her 
bag for the key, I mustn't stand here 
on the doorstep counting my _bless- 
ings. There’s too much to do. 

She let herself in and walked to 
ward the dining room. If she hurried 
she could have all the silver polished 
before it was time to start supper. 

When Steve came she was garn- 
ishing a meat loaf with lettuce and 
parsley. As always, her heart leaped 
at the bigness. . .the handsome 
blondness of him. What had she ever 
done to deserve Steve! 

“Hi, Honev!” he said, dropping a 


by LOUISE BERTHOLD 


kiss on her shining hair. “Smells good 
around here. How are we coming 
witn the Thanksgiving preparations?’ 
Oh, fine, Steve! I'm getting so 
excited. Mr. Whitson, the butcher 
picked out the turkey for me. It 
looked kind ot naked’ ° 
a litth 
itll be swelleligant when it’s cooked 
all brown and crispy. I’m to call for 
it tomorrow afternoon. I'm glad _ it’s 
Bill Beldon’s day to pick you up and 
take you to work so I can have the 
car. Oh, Steve, do you really think 
vour Mother and Dad will. . .” 
Steve grinned at her. “Yes, darl 
ing. For the umpteenth time they'll 
like everything and. . . they're crazy 
about you. Why wouldn't they be? 
Arent you the sweetest and most un 
assuming girl in the world, even if 
your Dad is a bigwig in Washington? 
You won Mom’s and Dad’s_§ hearts 
when you agreed to be just a plain 
little housewife and live on my mea 
ger income instead of being the 
glamour girl you might have been.’ 
“Oh, Steve, I know thev like me 
but that isn’t what I mean. I so want 
them to think me efficient and wise 
. just the right kind of 
wife for a yvoung attornev on his way 
to being a judge.” 
“Hey! Hold on a minute, Pegs! 
Steve leaned over and rumpled her 


. she gave 
shudder. . . “but I guess 


as a wife. 


hair. “Let’s not go so fast. I just 
passed my bar exam last month. | 
want at least to have time to get 
acquainted with our children before 
you make a solemn old judge of me. 

Their children! Peggy smiled mis 
tily at him. Should she tell him now 
about the baby? Or should she keep 
the beautiful secret for a Thanks 
giving Day gift as she had planned 
She guessed she’d wait, although it 
was hard to keep anything from 
Steve, especially anything so wonder 
ful as this . 

The next day dawned bright and 
clear, a perfect day for last minute 
chores. Peggy, in a crisp yellow house 
dress, bustled happily about the living 
room, singing a little tune as she 
flicked a dust cloth over the already 
gleaming surface of the coffee table 

. . fluffed the drapes so they'd hang 
just right. 

After lunch she pressed her navy 
sheer, and basted on its freshly laund 
ered white pique collar and cuffs. 
Now it was all ready to slip on to 
morrow. When she had hung the dress 
in the closet she dropped across the 
bed and turned on the radio. Dr. 
Graham had told her to take it easy 
these first few months and not to be 
on her feet too long at a time. How 
Steve would fuss (Cont. on page 10) 
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Getting Acquainted 


A NEW magazine feature, like an in 
troduction to a stranger, always brings 
up the problem of getting acquainted. 
So on this first meeting I shall outline 
what I have in mind for this Women’s 
page. A good definition tells what a 
thing is and how it differs from other, 
similar things, and that is as good a 
way as any to begin. 

To get over the negative aspects 
first—Although this page is to be a 
Women’s page, we hope to keep it 
different. It will not be small talk, 
chit-chat and gossip; you can get that 
fresh and up-to-date from Louella 
Parsons and newspapers. It is not 
news, not Catholic 
Catholic press takes ample care of 
our needs through numerous publica- 
tions. Nor is it an interpretation of 
news stressing applications or implica- 
tions to Catholic life. It is not a page 
of apologetics “glamourized for gals;” 
discussion clubs in your parish will 
vitalize that far more than I could 
hope to. Nor will it be patterns, rec- 
ipes, fashions, child care, homemaking 
and the like. Much as the editors and 
I believe that the ability to set a 
tasty stew before a hungry husband 
is fully as conducive to happy home 
life as the ability to expound St. 
Thomas, we do not think that such 
falls within the province of THe Lamp. 
Those areas well covered by 
service magazines complete with ad- 
vice from experts. No, this page is to 
be different. 

American womanhood is today in a 
peculiar position. Taking a quick look 
back—and you do not have even to be 
a grandmother to remember—history 
shows the women of the United States 
revolting from their traditional and 
world-accepted position as the help- 
mate of man into a revolutionary and 
sometimes ludicrous independence. 
Initiated after the turn of the century 
at the instigation of Feminists and 


even news; the 


are 





Suffragettes, the movement was con- 
firmed by the economic necessity of 
the First World War and the ensuing 
enfranchisement of women. As usual 
the pendulum, once set in motion, 
swung too far. Of this the shingled 
hair and women conspicuously present 
in bar rooms were only symptoms. 
Now, thank God, the pendulum is 
swinging back toward normalcy. Once 
more it is neither socially criminal nor 
risqué to be a genuine woman. 

Too much has been written about 
and for women as WOMAN—as a dis- 
creet entity apart the rest of 
humankind. The addicts of Feminism 
with their demand for equality with 
men—if not outright supremacy— 
have forced us to conceive of WOMAN 
rather than of comfortable, confident, 
old-fashioned And the re- 
sults have been sad. For each step 
that WOMAN has gained in “the world” 
she has lost two in her own sphere of 
the home; for each intrusion into the 


from 


women. 


masculine prerogatives of business, 
she has forfeited her inherent fem- 
ininity; more “equality” has meant 


less freedom to fulfill her destiny. 
Slowly women are beginning to realize 
all that, and today we are settling 
back, with the pendulum swing, into 
thankful willingness to be women. 

| believe, first of all, that women 
are people—female people, of course, 
just as the happen to be 
male people—but people nonetheless. 
More specifically, twentieth century 
Americans. The purpose of this page, 
then, is to treat women as people 
integrated into our society, not set 
apart from it by a movement that has 
made mockery of womanhood. There 
is already too much diffusion in these 
days of “wars and rumors of wars.” 
We must strive for unity and see our- 
selves as small parts of a vast scheme, 
not as isolated individuals screaming 
for segregation as WOMAN. Young or 
old, rich or poor, married or single, 
we are all women in the world—Cath- 
olic women—and we have a very im- 
portant part to play. Subversive groups 
like the Communists are seeking to 
divide the world against itself, and 
so conquer. Others on the positive 
side are attempting to unite all the 
forces of the globe directed toward 
right and good. It is high time to 
forget the accentuated aspects of sex 
differences, and band together in an 
upsurge of heaven-directed power, 
each one doing his or her part, how- 
ever large or small—but doing it to 
the fullest. 

Our position is difficult. We must 
stick to the middle of the road—avoid- 
ing the Feminist flagwavers of a half 
century ago on the one hand, and 
shying away on the other from the 
Victorian concept (Cont. on page 23) 


others 
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Bird in the Hand 


(From page 9) over her it he knew 
Why wouldn't let her 
have the Thanksgiving dinner at all! 

She was listening to some record 


he probably 


ings an hour later when she heard a 
knock Brenda Sadler, her 
door neighbor, called, 

“Peggy! Oh, Peggy, let me in! 

Peggy slid her feet into her loat 
ers and, raking her fingers through 
her hair, hurried to the door. Brenda 
had a worried frown on her pretty 
face and little two-year-old Phil pre 
cariously balanced on her hip. When 
he saw Peggy he held out his arms 
and she grabbed him to her with an 
extra special hug today. Just think 
she reminded herself joyously, _ it 
wont be long before I'll be holding 
my own baby in my arms! 

“Oh, Peggy, I’m in the worst pick 
le!” Brenda burst out. “Bert’s eighty 
grandfather and grand 
mother are coming in on the 3:30 
plane from Ohio for a two week's 
visit car won't 
start. Something’s the matter with the 
carburetor and the mechanic says it 
wont be 
Gram and Gramps Sadler are so old 

. they live on a farm. . . they'd 
be confused and scared if they had 
to take a taxi. Oh, Peggy, could you 

. would you be an angel and drive 
me to the airport to meet them?” 

“Why of course, Brenda!” Pegg, 
handed the squirming young Phil back 
to his mother. “You two run climb in 
the car. I'll get the keys and be with 
you in a jiffy.”. 


and next 


year-old 


and our darned old 


ready before tomorrow. 


The plane was late. . .an how 
and a half late. little Phil 
grew cross and restless running about 
the station at the airport, while Brenda 
alternately chased him and_ berated 
herself for not checking up on the 
plane’s arrival. 

But finally there whirr of 
wings and the big plane settled on 
the runway. First among the passen- 
gers to descend was the 
looking old couple Peggy had ever 
seen. And far from being confused 
and scared, they were thrilled with 
everything they saw, and as excited 
over seeing their first great grandchild 
as they had been over their first plane 
ride. They chattered happily to young 
Phil all the way back from the air- 
port, and the little boy, his fretful- 
giggled delightedly 
and asked a hundred questions as 
they told him about a sorrel colt they 
had named for him. . .about the 
cows, the sheep. ..about an old 
watchdog of a gander named Caesar 
whose ferocious hissing had all the 
(Cont. on page 18) 


. and 


Was. a 


sweetest 


ness forgotten, 


turkeys scared 
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GAMBLE? 





Gambling is mainly a male attrac 
tion. 

As a rule women gamble 
little and the amounts of their stakes 
are also very little. By nature women 
fight shy of anything in the way of 
uncertainty. They like to see a return 
for any money they spend and are not 
usually disposed to help a bookmaker 
retire on their losses. Which is per 
haps just as well. There are more than 


very 


enough men anxious to help keep the 
wolf from the bookmaker’s door. 

To men, then, 
addressed. But do not get scared. We 


these remarks are 
are not going to ask you to forego 
your little flutter, but simply to clear 
the air and remove some extravagant 
ideas about gambling generally. 

Some of the narrow 
condemn betting and gambling out 
of hand. A playing card or a racehorse 
are like red bull 
people and if they could, they would 
burn every pack of cards and shoot 
every Their ob- 
jections are fanatical and their fana 
ticism objectionable. 

What is a gamble? It is the staking 
of money or an article of value on 
a problematical issue, such as a game 
of cards or the throw of the dice in 
which both parties agree to pay the 
other if the result is adverse. Or, to 
back an assertion or a forecast by an 
offer to forfeit one’s stake if a loser, 
as in horseracing, elections, produce 
futures, etc. 

Gambling is not a sin providing 
there is no deceit, fraud, or injustice. 
A gamble is a free contract in which 
both parties to the contract are willing 


more sects 


to such 


rags to a 


innocent racehorse. 


to pay a loss, if necessary. Both have 
an equal chance and even the loset 
is satistied with the pleasurable anti 
cipation of the chance to win. 

Honestly 
not against the moral law. In no place 
God _ forbid betting o1 
gambling. There is nothing against in- 
dulging in lotteries or sweepstakes 
where they do not violate the law of 
the State. 

Sin enters into gambling 


conducted, a gamble is 


does honest 


when a 
man is not free to wager. He is not if 
he uses other people’s money, as in the 


case of an embezzler using his em 
plover’s funds, or a laywer using his 
client’s money. A man is not free even 
to use his own money when by so 
doing he causes unhappiness and dis- 
tress to his own family, or to people 
dependent upon him. Thus a husband 
may not gamble above his means 
when by so doing his wife and child- 
ren are debarred from their rights to 
adequate food, clothing, education 
recreation 
He is free only to gamble as much as 
he can afford to lose without causing 
hardship to himself or other people. 
An employer may not take an inordin- 
ate gambling risk if the probable loss 
would cause his employees to suffer 
by the closure of his business. Ordin- 
ary business risks are justified but wild 
gambling is forbidden. 

There is nothing wrong in a person 
seeking wealth, even by gambling. An 
honest bookmaker, or any person en- 
gaged in the business of betting is 
just as ethical as a butcher, baker, or 


and a comfortable home. 


by E. J. KEEGAN 


Is it sinful to gamble? 
No. But you must keep it in bounds. 


And can you afford it? 


banker. If it is wrong to invest money 
in betting or gambling then it is equal- 
lv wrong for 
time and 


a person to spend his 
money in travelling to the 
Yukon in the hope of a gold strike 
Arguing on the same lines it would be 
sinful to buy shares on Wall Street o1 
to take out an insurance policy on life 
or property. All these are gambles 
The Catholic Church demands only 
that justice and equity be observed in 
gambling. It may be of interest to 
note that in England there is a Catho 
lic church known affectionately as the 
“Sweepstake Church.” It was built by 
the grateful winner of a large sweep 
stake. There is a touch of humor in its 
real title. It is dedicated to Our Lady 
Help of Christians. 

All) gambling free and 
never forced, There may be no unjust 
compulsion. Such may arise 
where a member of a society or a club 
is compelled to take part in a sweep 
stake or lottery under the threat of 
expulsion, or other penalty 
Similarly it is wrong for a trade union 


must be 


cases 


some 


to force its members to suscribe to a 
gamble (even though the profits are 
for the union itself) if there is a sug 
gestion that non-participation means 
loss of benefits, or membership. It is 
also wrong to trade on a person’s fear 
of human respect. For example, to 
practically force a sweepstake, raffle, 
or lottery ticket on a person, in the 
presence of other people, in the hope 
that the victim will be shamed into 
buying it, even though he, or she, can 
ill afford it. Earnest church bazaar 
workers should make a note of this. 
The charitable object of the sale is 
vitiated under such circumstances. 
There must also be a basis of equal- 
ilty between the contracting parties to 
a gamble. That is to say, the dice must 
not be loaded, or the cards marked. 
Nor 
must there be too great an inequality 
between the players in a gambling 
game. If in a (Cont. on page 14) 


That would be common fraud. 
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@w St. Francis Day 

October 4, we went up to Valley 
Falls for the dedication of our new 
Novitiate of Our Lady of the Atone 
ment. The last time we were there 

late in the Spring, before the Novices 
had come down from Saranac Lake 

we were mightily impressed with the 
size and the suitability of the building 
but we were a little distressed to find 
it so bare and empty. No stove in the 
kitchen, no tables or benches in the 
refectory, no beds in the 
dormitories. In a word it was big and 


cells or 


bare and empty. 

But this time we were delighted 
with the way everything looked. The 
Chapel, once the Chapter Room for 
the Trappists, has been transformed. 
Choir stalls up. the 
altar erected, and the draperies hung. 
It's beautiful. The kitchen is 
fully equipped with a big gas stove 


have been set 


now 


or rather, gas range, large work tables 
a deepfreeze, a capacious refrigera 
tor, and suitable sinks, together: with 
a full complement of pots and pans. 

Fr. Bonaventure Koelzer, S.A., with 
the help of his faithful companion, 
Bro. Cajetan, S.A., made the tables 
and benches for the refectory down 
in the well-equipped carpenter shop. 
Furniture, bought, 
nated, and some made by the same 


some some do 
redoubtable two, has been moved in 
to the recreation and common rooms. 
All in all the Novitiate is well set 
up. Only minor matters remain to be 
attended — to. 

We feel that since so many of you 
so graciously and generously answer 
ed the the 
Novitiate months 


appeal we made _ for 


furnishings some 





Sisters at Steveston, B.C. 
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ago you would be interested in’ sec 
ing what has been done. So we are 
presenting in the Annals a few “be 
after” pictures. Thank you 


very much for your continued gener 


1 
fore and 


osity towards us and please keep our 
Novices in your prayers. They pray for 
you, their benefactors, every day. — t 


Lasr spring the farm 
attached to Our Lady of the Atone 
ment Novitiate and the large apple 
orchard gave promise of a good crop. 
Unfortunately, all of the 
other things that had to be done only 
a little time could be spent in the 
fields and among the trees. So the 
vegetable harvest was not plentiful. 
But we did get of apples 
good apples, too. Fr. Bonaventure is 
making plans for next vear. Already 
he has the seed catalogs dog-eared. Tt 


because of 


plenty 


His Excellency, Bishop 
Russell J. Mc. Vinney, Bishop of Prov 
idence, R.1., in whose diocese the No 
vitate is located, dedicated the house 
with the regular ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Ritual. Vested in full pontifical 
vestments, with crozier and miter, he 
blessed the building, sprinkling Holy 
Water both outside and inside. Then. 
after incensing it he placed the large 
crucifix in the place of honor, saying 
the following prayer: 

Place, O Lord, the sign of salva 
tion on this house and allow not the 
avenging angel to enter herein. In 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

After the dedication ceremony the 
Bishop said a Pontifical Mass, assisted 
by Very Rev. Frs. Eugene Figueroa, 
S.A. and Thomas Condon, S.A. t 


OQ. ITE a 


clergy. both diocesan and_ religious. 
came to celebrate St. Francis Day 
with us. We were particularly happy 
to have Monsignor Charles J. Ma 
honey, the Chancellor of the Diocese 
on this happy Monsignor 
Monaghan has been very kind and 
helpful to us ever since we met him 
when we first began negotiations for 
the purchase of the property early 
last winter. 

Another visitor on St. Francis Day 
whose presence added to our joy was 
our old friend, Very Rev. Fr. Robert 
Slavin, O.P., President of Providence 
College. Fr. Slavin used to teach our 


number of 


occasion. 
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friars in Washington when he was a 
member of the Philosophy Depart 
at the Catholic University ot 
America. When our Founder. Fr. 
Paul died in 1940, Fr. Slavin came to 


ment 


Graymoor tor the funeral with Fr 
Ignatius Smith. O.P. who preached 
the eulogy. tT 


Tue Very Rev. Superi 

or General, Fr. Angelus Delahunt, S.A. 
down to Washington for the 
official opening of our School of Theol 
on October 15. As we told you 
last month we are this year inaugwiat 
ing our own faculty of Theology to 
teach our own friars in our own house 
We are quite disappointed with 
the House ot 
Studies in Washington. Originally the 
new house was supposed to be ready 
last May. Then it was promised us 
tor October. Now it seems pretty sure 
that we will not be able to 
before Christmas. Bad weather, short 
age of materials, and shortage of labor 
in Washington account for the delay. 
We are sure, though, that it will be 
well worth waiting for. t 


went 


ogy 


the progress on new 


use it 


[v's a great pleasure 
to announce that Fr. David Gannon’s 
book, Fr. Paul of Graymoor, which 
we are serializing in THe Lamp, has 
been completely sold out in the first 
edition, and has almost sold out in 
the second edition. Macmillan, the 
publisher, is now preparing the third 
edition. 

Reviews of the book have come in 
from all parts of the United States 
and from several places in Ireland and 
England. High praise has been given 
to Fr. David for his work. Only a very 
few reviews made mention of a few 
minor criticisms. t 





Tis month we went 
to the students 
Annals’-Annals’ 
report; the information was gathered 
and written by Joseph Stewart, John 
and Andrew Cogan. Here it is 

On October Fr. 
the celebrated a 
Mass in 


(second yea 


directly 
high school) for ou 


Alexander 

Solemn 
everybody's 
Fr. 


sermon to all the 


fourth, 
Guardian 
honor of saint 
St. Francis of 


gave an 


Assisi. Germanus 
inspiring 


students on the virtues of St. Francis 


Later, the students had their lunch 
on the knoll in back ot our seminary 
before going to the Corning Glass 
Center in the afternoon. Anthony 


Sliwa, of Elmira, one of the students, 
who had visited Corning before, act 
ed as the guide for many of the boys. 
Both James Walker and Joseph Dau 
struck with 
the beauty of the newly-opened Glass 
Center Building which has attracted 
thousands of visitors since its dedica- 
tion by Gov. Dewey last May. Back 
it home, Fr. Januarius officiated 
at Solemn Benediction. Fr. Sylvan, 
O.F.M. Cap. and the Brothers from 
near-by Inter-laken came to celebrate 
St. Francis Day with us. After supper 
that evening “swell” Mike 
Scott says) movies were shown. 
When the students retumed to 
Montour, the weather was still fit for 
baseball; so with Ralph and 
Xavier and Fra. Peter as their sports’ 
directors, the boys went to the near 
by Havana Glen (for our field need 
ed cleaning) and played baseball o1 


softball. Bob 


phinais were especially 


two (as 


Frs. 


Testa, a new student, 


who pitched for minor league clubs 





Shrine of Our Lady of the Atonement 
St. John’s College, Montour Falls, N.Y 


seems to be the Varsity’s best bet for 
the coming "52 season. Last year Ray 
Schueller pitched the Varsity to a 
two-win, one-defeat season. With soft- 
ball comes class rivalry and so the 
Freshmen met the Sophomores in the 
“duel of the month” on our field with 
the Freshmen winnning, 9-7. Pete 





Top pictures: Novitiate Chapel be 


fore and after furnishing. 


Center: Bishop McVinney solemnly 
Lady of the Atone 
Valley Falls, R.l 


blessing Our 


ment Novitiate 


Refee 


tory before and after furnishing 


Bottom pictures: Novitiate 


the pitcher. 
was slowly 
the 


vou would see the 


Oggeri was 

While baseball 
away, all 
Each day 
Friars and students slapping the ball 


Winning 
ebbing 
tennis 


eves were on 


courts. 


around on our well-kept courts. F1 
Germanus deserves compliments on 
his great work on the courts during 


While 


students 


the summer, some 
were engaged in tennis, others en 
joyed fast football. So, Fr. Ralph 


drew up teams in football and so far, 
Team “C,” led by Tex Koelzer in the 
high school, leads the loop with three 
wins and no set-backs. In the college 
department, the “Maulers,” the “Mar 


auders,” and the “Mashers” are the 
teams that dent the gridiron. In a 
few more weeks the boys will be 


tearing down the basketball courts. 
Our JavVee and Varsity have many 
good prospects for the coming year 
such as Ed Woods who played for 
Seton Hall College. So, with the 
players and studies, the sports of St. 
John’s continue to progress. 

On Sunday, September 23, the 
students assembled in the gym to hear 
four collegians and one high school 
student speak on the special activities 
of St. John’s. Henry Hurtado was the 
master of ceremonies and did a ca- 
pable job. Francis McNeill, the first to 
speak, outlined the activities and aims 
of the school magazine, The Montour- 
ian. He emphasized the journal's ben 
efits to the seminarians and urged 
them to be energetic in contributing 
articles. The second speaker, Clifford 
acquainted the 
dents with the aims of the Chair of 
Unity He pointed out to 
them the role of Christian Unity in 
the Society. 

Fred Alvarez, the only high school 
speaker, discussed the activities of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade. He told them of the need for 
packages of clothing and_ religious 
articles for the Catholic missioners in 
country and in foreign lands. 
Charles Poirier and Robert Moody 
were the concluding speakers, the 
first describing the voice training giv 
en in the Seminary, and the second 


Semerad, new stu 


League. 


our 


stressing the fitness of the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis in the lives of the 
students. 
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Americans, Catholics 
and Communists 


Ii Is now commonplace to white ol 
the threat of Communism to civil lib 
erties. The horrible 
events since 1945 has convinced the 
greater portion of the Western World 
that Communism will stifle and crush 
all civil liberties wherever it gains 
control of a country. We know, too, 
that Communism is much nearer its 


succession of 


goal of world domination than ever 
before and that the lines of resistance 
are crumbling around the world. Our 
turn may be tomorrow. 

The fact remains, however, that we 
are still hazy about the essence and 
absoluteness of the Communist threat. 
The danger to civil liberties is potent 
and real, but it is secondary. The 
real threat of Communism lies in its 
perversion of truth and freedom, its 
iconoclasm toward all reli 
gion. The perverted philosophy which 


forms of 


denies men such a right and all other 
rights except those granted by an 
omnipotent state compels the -‘Com- 
munists to perpetuate their ceaseless 
war on religion. The purpose is clea 

to wipe out religion, to completely 


eradicate the last vestiges of belief 
among the peoples they conquer. 
The Communists know that reli 


gion, and particularly the Catholic re 
ligion, is their strongest enemy. Ever 
since the rise of Bolshevism in Russia 
in 1917 the Popes have been in the 
foretront of the battle for the soul of 
the world—and make no mistake about 
it—the battle between Communism 
and Christianity is a battle the 
souls of men! And that is precisely 
why the Communist Party is deter 
mined to overthrow not only civil 
governments but the Holy Father, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. The masters 
of the Kremlin know that unless thes 
eradicate the spiritual influence of the 
Holy Father in Rome they are doomed 
to defeat. Let the Communists speak 
for themselves: 


14-@he Zamp-arnar act May Be 


for 


Thomas Francis Ritt 





Paragraph 13 of the Communist 


Party Program: 

“With regard to religion the Com 
munist Party does not satisfy itself 
with the already-decreed separation 


of church from state and of the school 
from the church... The Communist 
Party is guided by the conviction 
that only the realization of the devel 
oped the 
in all activities can 
bring about a 


consciousness of masses 
socio-economical 
fully dying away of 
religious prejudices. The Party strikes 
toward a full destruction of the link 
existing between the exploiting classes 
and the organizing of religious propa 
ganda. The Party works for the factual 
liberation of the toiling masses from 
religious prejudices and organized the 
widest scientificio-instructive antireli 
propaganda. 
necessary 


However, it is 
carefully to avoid 
kind of insult against the sentiments 
of worshipers because this would lead 


gious 


every 


only to an intensification of religious 
fanaticism. (Emphasis added.) 


Fr. Leopold Braun, formerly the 
only Catholic priest in the Soviet 
Union, now denied his right to re 


enter Russia after visiting his family 
in the United States, quotes Justic 
Commissar Krvlenko in this wise: “You 
all know what the attitude of the 
Soviet Government is with regard to 
religion. If citizens wish to bury their 


dead with religious ceremonies, let 
them do so. If they wish to bury 
their potatoes with religious  cere- 


them also do so.” 

Here is what Lenin said before the 
Third Union Congress of Communist 
Youth in 1920, when the Communist 
Revolt was only three years old: “We 
repudiate morality in the 
which the bourgeoisie taught it... 
deriving morality from a command- 
ment of God. Of course, in this respect 
we proclaim that we do not believe in 
God.” 

Statements like the foregoing are 
legion in Soviet literature, propaganda 
and manifestos. (Cont. on page 24) 


monies, let 


sense in 


ONE 





Do You Gamble? 
11) 


whist or solo, two expert players are 


(From page game of bridge 


matched against two beginners _ it 
would be wrong to play for stakes. It 
would be just as ruinous for the nov 
ces as marked cards or loaded clice 
This principle applies to all games ot 
skill where 
volved. An expert billiards player has 
no right to pit stakes 


against a learner, or a darts player 


chance or money is In 


himself for 


agaist a newcomer to the game. 

Gambling is a danger if not sedu 
loushy kept under one’s control. It has 
the 
bounds to which many 
people will go in its pursuit. With 
some persons it is like drink or drugs, 
it becomes a craving. 


a bad name mainly owing to 


extraordinary 


In my army service I can recall men 
sitting up all night gambling on cards. 
As soon as tattoo was sounded and the 
lights were extinguished, they would 
transfer their game from the top of the 
table, to underneath the table. With 
army blankets as a curtain they would 
play in the light of candles until rev 
eille, Regular gamblers arriving in bat 


racks after “lights out” would crawl 
carefully 


not to show a light to patrolling set 


under the blankets in order 


geants or officers. For the sake of thei: 
craving these men risked severe 
but nothing 
them. They were selfish too, for inev 
itably there was loud talk and often 
noisy arguments which disturbed the 


punishment, deterred 


rest of their comrades trying to sleep 
peacefully. Nothing could be done by 
the sufferers, for expostulation only 
resulted in quarrels, violent language 
and bad blood and no man could in 
honor report the offenders. One exas 
perated soldier who did threaten this 
received so many threats that he had 
the living daylights scared out of him 
Such is gambling gone mad. 

Indulged in to 
leads to loss of time, health 


excess gambling 
and often 
money. In addition to its encourage 


ment to idleness it conduces to bad 


company and unhealthy surroundings 
and conditions. Imagine the fetid at- 
mosphere, for instance, under an army 
table surrounded by blankets, with 
candle flames burning up the oxygen 
the smoke from cigarettes and the reek 
of smuggled drink. Often during the 
night gamblers would be compelled 
to douse the candles and throw the 
blankets open to get a breath of air. 
No wonder they emerged wan, fatigu 
ed and perspiring. That was an ex 
treme case, but in most instances 
gambling dens are,anything but whole 
some. Nearly always gambling is ac- 
compained by drink, excessive smok- 
ing, bad language and blasphemy. In 


the more exotic (Cont. on page 24) 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


ABSOLUTION ... Whose you 
shall forgive they are forgiven them. 
whose sins you shall retain they are 


Sins 


retained. What does retain mean in 
these words of Our Lord? 

E.M., Garrison, N.Y. 

Retain here means that the priest 


in’ Confession has the authority to 
refuse absolution to a penitent who 
fails to fulfill the necessary conditions 
for it. For instance, if a penitent were 
to confess a habit of serious sin and 
were to tell the confessor that he 
had no intention of breaking himself 
of the habit, the priest would be 
obliged to refuse to give him abso- 
lution. Or, again, if a man were to 
confess that he was living in sin with 
a woman and were to refuse to dis- 
continue this sinful union, the 
would have to 
the man absolution. 


BAPTISM ... Why is salt used in the 
Sacrament of Baptism? 
C.D., New York City, N.Y. 

The salt used in Baptism is special- 
ly blessed. Its use in Baptism is some- 
what similar to its use in Holy Water. 
Salt is a symbol of freshness, sound- 
ness, and freedom from corruption. 
When the salt is placed in the baby’s 
mouth (and it’s funny to see the 
little things pucker up and try to 
spit it out) the priest says: 

John (or whatever the baby’s name 
is) receive the salt of wisdom; may 
it help you to life eternal 

Let Us Pray 

God of our fathers, God of univer- 
sal truth, we humbly implore Thee to 
look graciously on this servant of 
Thine, John. Grant that now that he 
has partaken of this first morsel of 
salt he may no longer hunger but 
may be filled with heavenly food. 
May he be fervent in spirit, enjoy 


con- 


fessor refuse to give 


hope, and always serve Thy Name. 
Lead him, O Lord we beseech 
Thee, to the waters of a new re- 


generation that with Thy faithful he 
may be made worthy to obtain an 
eternal reward. Through Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord. Amen 


NUNS...How long does it take to 
become a Sister? M. T., Astoria, N.Y. 

That depends on the Religious In- 
stitute you join. Generally speaking 
1 would say that it takes between 
eighteen months and two years and a 


thedight of the Lamp 


haif. With the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, for instance, it takes eighteen 
months—six months as a postulant and 
one full year as a novice. And the 
sooner begin the 
finish 


you sooner you 


LIES ... Why is it a sin to tell a lie 
that doesn’t hurt anybody? 
F.M., Belleville, N.J. 
Because when you lie you abuse 
the faculty of speech that God has 
given you. God gave you the ability 
to speak so that you could make your 
thoughts known to other people. If 
you don't tell the truth you use this 
ability in a way that is contrary to 
the mind of God. 


DRINKING ...1 know it’s a sin to 
get drunk but what commandment is 
it against? H.M., Chicago, II. 

The Fifth, “Thou shalt not kill.” By 
the Fifth Commandment we are pro- 
hibited from maiming or harming our 
own way. Excessive 
drinking harms the body and so this 
sin of gluttony in drinking is against 
the Fifth Commandment. Another 
thing, excessive drinking beclouds the 
mind and very often leads to other 
sins like fighting and quarrelling. 


EXCOMMUNICATION Several 
times during the last five or six years 
the Holy Father excommunicated cer 
tain people. What does excommuni- 
A.M. Baltimore, Md. 

Excommunication is a church pen- 
alty that is imposed for serious crimes 
For instance, those peopl 
who took part in the arrest, trial, or 
imprisonment of Archibishop Stepinac 
were excommunicated. That 
they were excluded from the spirit- 
ual benefits of the Church, the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. They cannot 


bodies in any 


cation mean? 


or sins. 


means 


receive the Sacraments until they 
make their peace with God 
COLORS ...1 made a bet with a 


friend of mine. I say that all Francis- 
cans wear brown habits but he says 
that some Franciscans wear black and 
some even white. What about it? 
J.T., New York City, N.Y. 
You lose. St. Francis founded three 
religious Orders. The First Order in- 
cludes, among others, the Friars Min- 
or, the Capuchins, and the Conven- 
tuals. The Second Order is the Poor 
Clares. The Third Order includes the 
Third Order Regular, the Society of 
the Atonement, and a great number 
of Sisterhoods. 
The Friars Minor and the Capu- 
chins wear a brown habit; the Con- 


ventuals and the Third Order Regular 
wear black habits; Franciscan Mis- 
sionary Sisters wear white. 


ASHES ... Where do the Ashes used 
on Ash Wednesday come from? 
F.Z., Hasbrouck Heights, N.J 
The ashes used on Ash Wednesday 
are obtained by burning the blessed 
palms of the previous Palm Sunday 
The blessed at the main 
Mass on Ash Wednesday. They are 
then distributed, being placed on the 
foreheads of the faithful by the priest 
makes the Sign of the 
says “Remember, man, that 
thou art dust and into dust thou shalt 
return.” Blessed ashes remind us of 
death and of the necessity for con- 
trition and penance during Lent. 


ashe S are 


who, as he 
Cross, 


DOCTORS ... Some saints are called 
Doctors of the Church. What does 
that mean? M. McC., Orlando, Fla. 

Those saints are called Doctors of 
the Church who brilliantly explained 
and staunchly defended Catholic 
teaching during their lives. Pope Bon- 
iface VIII first gave the title to St 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
and St. Gregory the Great in the 
Latin Church. Since his time other 
outstanding teachers have been add- 
ed to the list—all of them canonized 
saints. For instance, St. Thomas Aquin- 
as, St. Bonaventure, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, and St. Anthony of Padua, 
among others 


“WHICH ART IN 
Why is there a difference 
the Catholic and the Protestant ver 
sions of the Lord’s Prayer? We end 


HEAVEN.”... 


between 


ours. with . deliver us from evil 
Amen,” whereas the Prctestant ver 
sion ends with"... for Thine is the 


Kingdom” ete. 
G.].H., Smithtown Branch, N.Y 
The Lord’s Prayer, namely, the one 
Our Lord taught to His disciples, is 
found in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
chapter six, verses 9-13. In the Mid- 
dle Ages this prayer was always said 
in Latin: remember that it occurs in 
the Mass. In the reign of Henry VIII 
an English version was imposed on 
the people which differs from our 
Catholic text only slightly—for ex- 
ample, “Which art” instead of “Who 
art.” This translation was put in the 
early editions of the Protestant Book 
of Common The addition, 
“for Thine is the Kingdom,” etc. was 
adopted by the later editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer. It is un- 
doubtedly an interpolation (something 
added by a scribe) but is found in 
Greek New Testament texts. 
Actually, it is a doxology, that is, an 
ending for a prayer, such as the end- 
ing, “forever and ever, Amen.” 


Prayer. 


some 
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In Focus 

(From page 3) the question of relig 
ous unity (or of religious disunity) he 
seems to have overreached himself. 
His call to “all men who profess a be- 
lief in God... (to... unite in asking 
His help and guidance” reechoes the 
Holy Father’s summons of 1942 for 
all men who believe in God to oppos 
the common enemy of our times. But 
Mr. Truman went on to state that 
“we should lay aside our differences 
and come together now—for never 
have our differences seemed so petty 
and insignificant as they do in the 
face of the peril we confront today.” 
If the President was speaking of the 
rabid anti-Catholicism which is being 
fomented by Blanshard and_ the 
POAU, his remarks are well taken. If 
he is suggesting that the Vicar of 
Christ could sacrifice the divine truths 
of the Catholic faith in order to pro 
mote a “common-denominator reli 
gion,” his proposal is at least naive 
and ill-advised. 


Taking A Look At TV 
(From page 7) Motion Picture Pro 
ducers and Distributor’s Association 
is it was officially known. 

The parallel to the motion picture 
industry was apparent recently when 
major networks conferred with a view 
to a code to be applied to television 
programming. This Code, more a man 
ual of good taste, which should have 
been unnecessary in the first place, 
was the first belated action of the TV 
industry in policing itself before others 
take over and police for it. The ulti- 
mate threat to the industry—as it was 
to the film industry—is federal control. 

It is dangerous, however, to lump 
the two mediums together because 
they face similar problems. The film 
industry aimed at one and _ all—it 
showed its films to all with the price 
of a ticket, the child and the adult- 
all or nothing. Television is not sim- 
ilar to the films in that respect . . . not 
vet. 

To begin with there seem to be 
few complaints of immorality on tele 
vision: what is sometimes loosely 
termed immoral is often merely in 
poor taste. And the poor taste seems 
to stem from a lack of standards— 
indeed a lack of comprehension that 
standards do exist. Other complaints 
list the endless murder and crime, the 
shooting and the gore. There are 
many parental complaints that tele- 
vision is bad for the children. 

Dr. Frederic Wertham, pyschiatrist 
and author is quoted as saying that 
television gives children the wrong 
point of view and makes them “con- 
fuse violence with strength, low 
necklines with feminine ideal, sad- 
ism with sex, and criminals with 





There are many who claim 


police. 
that it unnaturally mobilizes children 
who should be active—keeps them 
out of the fresh air, weakens their 
eyes, undermines their capacity for 
creative play. 


This writer, as one more or less 
typical viewer, has studied television 
for some months and found that is has 
brought into the living room many 
strange, wonderful. and exciting things 
has given the children some good 
character-building entertainment and 
some plain enjoyment. Sometimes you 
have to hunt through the offerings of 
seven stations to find them, but there 
are some very good things on TV. 

But it has produced a whale of a lot 
of garbage; the same gushing women 
on psuedo-discussion panels; dreary 


quiz programs; worn out movies 





A SAINT’S BIRD FRIENDS 
Saint Francis called the little birds 
Because he loved them so; 

He talked to them with kindly words 
Oh, long and long ago! 
They one and all came fluttering 
From greenest bough and limb, 
To perch upon his hands and sing 
Their joyous songs for him. 
They sang the sweetest songs they 
knew; 

How sweet, no tongue can tell, 
For dear Saint Francis, kind and true, 
Who loved them all so well! 

Marion H. Addington 





raised from the dead; a drab pro- 
cession of unfunny comedians, dis 
tasteful commercials and the whole 
gamut of the unoriginal, the prosaic, 
the ordinary and the dull. At times 
television has been nothing more than 
boring—deadly boring at that. 

Yet there exists in every home a 
simple gadget that takes the place of 
critics, that renders almost unneces- 
sary any outside action, that can re- 
move the children from its influence 
and restore luster to tired, red-rimmed 
eves—a gadget which can make its 
weight felt from Oskosh to Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies—it is the 
dial, the switch, that innocuous piece 
of machinery that so few seem to 
have the courage to twist. 

That is the key to the whole matter. 
If parents permit their children three 
hours viewing a day—the equivalent 
of attending seven full length double 
feature movies a week—and provide 
no control over the type of pro- 
grams, then who should take action? 
The networks, the sponsors, some 
outside group with a club in its hand? 
Hardly. Supervision of television 
viewing lies with the parents, and 
calling upon other to do a police job 
is betraying a weakness. It is another 
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example of permitting those outside 
of the home to usurp the rights and 
privileges of the parents. 

The surveys show time and again 
that supervised television viewing of 
a limited nature coupled with dis 
creet and careful selection of pro 
grams results in no ill effects upon 
most children. As for the programs olf 
murder and gore, many of them are 
on after nine or ten at night—hardly 
The Children’s Hour. Many adults 
thoroughly enjoy a good mystery—th« 
bloodier the better, the same as they 
enjoy good mystery books. Should 
they be denied their pleasure be 
cause a parent fails in his responsi 
bility? 

Dangers do exist from television 
and they are, in their way, far more 
disturbing than the ordinary type of 
complaint listed here. Television is 
taking more of a viewer's attention 
than he ever spent with his news 
papers, magazines or radio each week. 
If the polls are correct—and inde 
pendent checks indicate they are 
some men and women spend almost 
as much time before the TV screen as 
they do at their jobs. That degree of 
ittention must produce some effect. 

And what can the effect be? Noth 
ing very enlightening to be sure for 
television is contributing to an increas 
ing cultural vacuum in America. This 
is less experimenting on television 
today than in the earlier days—more 
trends toward standardization, toward 
emulating the successful, toward the 
“Hollywood formula,” the aim to 
catch all fish with the same net. 

Television is a fantastically expen 
sive medium. A one hour live program 
of high caliber costs as much to pro 
duce as $40-50,000. For this kind of 
money naturally the sponsors expect 
increased sales of their products. This 
means they seek the broadest aud 
ience in order to stimulate the widest 
sales and to reduce the cost-per-view 
er. Advertising to ten million pro 
spective customers is preferable to 
advertising to one half million. So the 
old motion picture fallacy is applied 

seek the lowest common denomin 
ator—the same thing that has reduced 
the film industry to a shadow of its 
former self and alienated half its 
former customers. 

Music is an example. In the past 
two years radio killed off almost all 
its fine music programs, despite the 
fact that they had a devoted follow 
ing numbering millions. Millions were 
not enough. So out went music and in 
came more quiz shows with their 
tens of millions of followers. Television 
experimented with music, symphony 
and opera, but few sponsors seemed 
interested in picking up the tab for 
anything that (Cont. on page 18) 




















Duninc the Lenten season of 1225 
St. Anthony preached in the region 
around Padua, for the Bishop of 
Padua himself had earnestly begged 
this favor. Now a certain woman hear 
ing that. the famous preacher was 
going to speak in the neighborhood 
was filled with a great desire to heat 
him, but unfortunately she was oc 
cupied with a sick husband, who 
moreover detested the very right of 
priests. So, regretfully, she had to 
sacrifice her heart’s desire. Neverthe 
less, as the time for the Saint’s dis 
course arrived, she could not resist at 
least going up to the upper room of 
her house and gazing off to the 
marble towers of the church where 
the Saint was even then mounting the 
pulpit. To her complete astonishment, 
despite the several miles that sepa 
rated them, she could hear the 
preacher’s voice clearly and distinct 
ly. She called excitedly to her hus 
band, and when he climbed the 
stairs, he too was favored with a mi 
raculous hearing. Thus was the poor 
woman granted her holy desire, and 
trom that day on her husband was 
numbered among the admirers of the 
great Franciscan. t 


A LEGION member from New London 
Conn., tells us that “two years ago my 
husband fell from a 12 foot platform, 
and landed on his head and shoulders. 
Thank God his head was not injured 
though his shoulder was. He had St. 
Anthony’s Medal in his pocket as well 
as his membership card. The railroad 
engineer said it was a miracle. But I 
know St. Anthony’s prayers and eyes 
are on us! Also my sister in an emer 
operation faced death for 
three weeks. I asked St. Anthony for 
his help and thank God, she is well 
and strong now.” t 


gency 


A DONATION from Paterson, N. J. is 
accompanied with just a brief note of 
explanation—“For a special grace re- 
ceived when my brother-in-law told 
me his truck was stolen with $3000 
worth of merchandise. I prayed to 
St. Anthony and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to have it recovered, and it 
was. May God bless you all!” T 


A MOTHER writes to us, “Please pray 
for my 14-year-old boy who for 8 
years is sick with a pressure in the 
motor part of his brain. This caused 
his right side to get practically use- 
less. So far, no one has been able to 
help him, even a brain operation was 
to no avail. Please pray for him and 





At Saint 


by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S. A 


for me, his mother, who sutfers with 
him.” Well, certainly we will pray 
for that boy that God in His mercy 
may restore him to health and lift the 
burden of this mother’s heart. At the 
same time, let us reflect a little. God 
is good, isn't He? And as a most 
loving Father, He desires only to do 
us good, though often this is hard to 
see, hard to understand. But if such 
hard things come to pass, there must 
be a reason for it somewhere. And 
there is a reason, a reason hidden in 
the very heart of God, a holy mystery 
of His love. Take this suffering boy. 
Like every baptized Catholic, he is 
a member of Christ, one of those of 
whom our dear Lord says, “I am the 
Vine, you are the branches!” The 
Vine was no stranger to the Cross, 
neither can the branches be; all of us 
must expect to share in Christ’s suf- 
fering in greater or less degree. Now 
it has pleased the Father to select this 
boy to share a little more tangibly in 
the dreadful pain of that Cross, and 
as a suffering branch of the crucified 
Vine, to share in the atonement which 
Jesus Christ makes for the forgiveness 
of sins and the life of the world. Here 
is a tremendous honor. A responsible 
privilege. Easy? No, of course not. It 
is a bitter chalice! Yet it is an honor 
bestowed by God Himself, a share in 
the cross of His Son, to aid in the 
redemption of the world, to stand as 
a hero and fellow-sufferer with Christ 
Himself in the day of glory. This is 
the true glory and the only greatness. 
When the cross shines in the heavens 
on that last fearful day all earthly 
glory will blow away as mists melt in 
the rising sun. Conquerors and kings, 
the learned and the influential, the 
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great names of science and art, lit 
erature and music, finance and pow 
er, all shall dissolve in oblivion, but 
the co-sufferers with Christ, the 
wretched and the humble and _ the 
forgotten, who drank of the chalice 
that the Father held out to them 
these shall “shine as the stars,” these 
shall share that glory which now goes 
hushed and hidden in the silence of 
God’s sacramental procession through 
time. Do you, dear mother, want 
your son to share that glory? Do you 
want to share it yourself? Then place 
yourself and your son daily in God’s 
hands to use entirely as He wishes 
When on Calvary, the shattered 
corpse of her Son was dropped back 
against her broken heart, Mary ut 
tered no protest, no rebellion. But 
every generation calls her blessed. 
The depths of her silent martyrdom 
were the foundations of her highest 
glories. God invites you to walk with 
Mary—do not refuse. For you and 
your son it is the way of the cross 
But remember, won't you, that it is 
mapped out in the Heart of Jesus 
who walked this way before you. Let 
Him do with your son exactly as He 
pleases, to heal or not to heal as He 
wills. Please try to do this. If you can't 
quite see it, then ask Him to help 
“Lord, that I may see! 
He can give your son health in a 
moment, but death will erase that 
gift. But the grace to bear the cross, 
this is a treasure that death cannot 
extinguish. Ask for it. It is one of the 
secrets of eternal life; it is yours if 
you desire it; it is a sure key to peace 


you see it. 


in time and the possession of God 
everlastingly. : j 








Taking A Look At TV 

(From page 16) reaches only a seg 
ment of the total audience. So today 
television contributes little or nothing 
to our musical heritage. 

That is one of the big dangers of 
television—music is only one example 
out of a dozen. The yardstick of mass 
is applied and if the show does not 
immediately everyone from 
moron on up, out it goes and that is 
that. This same yardstick has ruined 
the movies, has even touched the 
legitimate theater in New York where 
only the big hits, generally musicals, 
remain on the stage. It kept radio 
from 


interest 


ever achieving any 
nation in the 20-odd years in 
which it maintained its own peculiar 
monopoly and it is threatening to do 
the same in television. 

What effect this will have—say the 
next 20 years with half of the popula 
tion spending 30 hours a week watch 
ing the constant parade of mediocrity 

is beyond this writer's ability to 
predict, but it is certain to produce 
nothing good or, for that matter, to 
produce nothing at all. 

It has said in defense of 
television that it has finally brought 
the American back into the 
home and, for that reason if no other 
it is a grand thing. If the American 
family is in such a state that it can 
only come together, mute, before a 16 
inch screen in a dimly lit room, ab 
sorbed in the antics of lady wrestlers. 
then it is already too late—the jig is 
up and the family might as well be 
abandoned as an institution and back 
to the caves we slink. 

One thing is certain in studying TV. 
It is here to stay and it will play an 
increasingly important role in the 
of life. Unlike radio 
and television in England, where the 
government is the sponsor and there 
are no commercials, we must live with 
the commercial idea. Irritating though 
commercials are they are preferable 
to having the industry run by some 
tenth ward political hacks trying to 
make stars out of their simple minded 
relatives. But while we have to live 
with this commercial idea we do not 
have to buckle down under it. 

The viewing public should arouse 
itself now, while the industry is in its 
infancy, to take an active voice in 
television. Sponsors are sensitive to 
the wishes of the buying public but 
too often they have a terribly mis- 
guided notion as to what that public 
actually wants. If the public will wake 
up and make its preferences known 
by actively supporting those sponsors 
who do accept their responsibility in 
presenting intelligent and mature 
programs then the future of television 
would look very promising. 


stature In 
our 


been 


family 


American way 


If the public remains apathetic—if 
it clamors for the other fellow to do 
something and does nothing itself 
then the future is very black indeed. 
In a few short years we will be re 
duced to a bunch of babbling and 
blind idiots unable to work because 
of our atrophied muscles and broad 
posteriors; unwilling to tear ourselves 
away from a set 24 hours a day which 
will be potpourri 
beamed at the intelligence of a nine 
year old, spewing out prizes to the 
clever ones who know who was the 
tirst president and who wrote Bee 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Television is at a 


pouring out a 


cross roads all 
right but it would seem that the issue 





ENCOURAGEMENT 
When I was but a little lad, 
Afraid to go to bed, 
Because the shadows in my room 
Would fill my heart with dread, 
I would smile and go to sleep, 
For could be 
For there could be no fear, 


there no fear, 
When mother whispered through the 
dark, 


“Remember I am near!” 


Now I have climbed the fleeting 
years, 

I often grow afraid, 

When shadows come to hide the path 

feet 

But I turn from my trembling doubts 

From ghosts that lift and leer, 


When God leans low to 


Wherein my have strayed, 


whit per 
to me, 


“Remember I am_ here 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 





is not one of censorship, nor even the 
relatively minor question of taste on 
a few shows, but the far more serious 
where it is going and 
whether it will accept the major role 
thrust upon it in building American 
culture toward a higher level. Will it 
be our genii bringing to us a greater 
appreciation of life and the world 
about us; an increased understanding 
of spiritual things; education and 
culture as well as fine entertainment, 
exciting sports and interesting com- 
mentaries? Or will it be the final 
monster in a long line which will give 
American culture its final shove to the 
bottom of the pile. 

Oddly enough the answer to that 
lies in the hands of the millions of 
people who boast the diapole on their 
roof and that Pandora’s box of magic 
in their living rooms. The big question 
is what will they do about it? 


question of 
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A Bird in the Hand 


(From page 10) to death of him 

“Some folks say turkeys are dumb 
little Phil,” Gramps Sadler chuckled, 
. they ll let 
Caesar chase ‘em clean down to the 
But come 
turkeys always manage to be back 
Caesar or ; 

It was six o'clock when Peggy drove 
into the Steve was al 
ready home, the front 
porch, looking anxiously up and down 
the street. 

“My gosh, Pegs!” he said when he 
saw her. “Why don’t you tell a fellow 
when you're going out? I didn’t know 
what to think when I got home and 
you weren't here. You've never done 
that before!” 

“Stop making such a fuss, Steve,” 
Peggy told him, giving him a hurried 
kiss. “I’m not a child. Come on in and 
I'll explain while I get supper.” 

Steve swooped her up in his arms 
and carried her into the house. “You 
miffed at me for being worried about 
you, Pegs?” he asked. 

“Of course not, you sweet goon!” 
she laughed. “Put me down. I’ve got 
things to do.”. . . 

That night Peggy lay awake long 
after Steve’s rhythmic breathing told 
her he was asleep. It had been a 
pleasant day, even though they'd had 
the plane. Gram 
Gramps Sadler were darlings . 


“and maybe they are. 


orchard. mealtime, those 


no Caesar. 
garage and 


standing on 


to wait for and 
. she 
must have them over for dinner while 
they A smile curved her 
lips as she recalled Gramps’ stories to 
little Phil. It to live 
on a farm like Gramps’. . . she had 
even visited one. She knew 
love all the animals. . . the 
horses, the cows, the sheep, the tur 
keys. . .even old Caesar. 

Turkeys! Peggy’s feet hit the floor 
with a thud. Heavens to Betsy! She'd 
forgotten to call for her turkey! What 
could do! You can't have a 
Thanksgiving dinner without turkey 

. that is, one you've invited guests 
to. . . what would they think of her? 
What would Steve think of her? 

She looked down at him as he 
lay sleeping like a little boy, his fain 
hair tousled, one arm flung over his 
head. Should she wake him and tell 
him what a forgetful chump she'd 
been. Maybe he could think of some 
way. . . But no, there was no use in 
both of them spending a restless night. 
Let him sleep. 

Peggy herself turned and _ tossed 
until almost dawn, frantically search 
ing about in her mind for a solution 
to her problem. None of the stores 
would be open on Thanksgiving Day 
and she had no money to order a 
turkey from a (Cont. on page 20) 


were here. 
must be lovely 


never 
she'd 


she 


LIGHT OF REASON 


Purgatory is the greatest kindness that God can do for those 


souls who at the moment of death merit neither Heaven nor Hell. 


But sometimes it’s quite hard to convience people of this fact 





You know, we are all in such a 
hurry to get going 
nowadays,” said Father Neal. “Some- 
times I think that’s why the beautiful 
and consoling doctrine of Purgatory 
has fallen by the wayside in so many 


where we are 


Christian lives. Its our everlasting 
hurry and impatience.” 
Miss Endicott sat 


the visitor's 


tensely erect in 
Her faded blue 
eyes were fearful, and the books in 
her lap weighed heavily. She was 
making this call on her 
from the Library 
not bear to let another dav go by 
without clearing the matter up. She 


chair. 


wav home 


because she could 


had made many decisions before 
starting her instructions with Father 
Neal — decisions which had been 


hard to make. And to think that at 
this late date a chance remark of the 
Librarian’s could all of a 
drown her happy catechumen’s mind 
in a flood of the most painful doubts 
concerning Purgatory! 

“You mean, Father, that we are 
in such a hurry to get to 
that we have dispensed with Pir 


gatory? 


sudden 


Heaven 


she asked eagerly. 

Father smiled and said, “Yes, to 
day people are in as much of a hurry 
to get to Heaven as thev are to catch 
the morning train. They do not stop 
to think that the decision rests with 
God.” 

“That is a terrifying thought, Fa 
ther.” sighed Miss Endicott. 

“It is for all of 
indeed,” “admitted the little priest 
“But the terror of it is 
mitigated considerably by the assur- 
ance of Purgatory. Here the sin-stained 
soul who yearns for God may be 
made fit to be presented to Him. 
And here on earth we have the great 
comfort of knowing that our own 
prayers and sufferings may be olfered 
to God not only for our own sins 


us—terrifying, 


soberly. 


but also for the cleansing of our exiled 
Otherwise, 
we should be forced to believe that 
abandoned to Hell 
whether they love God or not. For 
atter all, there can be only 
Heaven.” 

The fearful light in Miss Endicott’s 
eyes began to fade. “I never thought 
of it that way before,” she said 
then blushed at herself. How could 
she possibly have thought of it that 
way What a way to speak 
of a revelation of God — known to 
Father Neal but not known to her! 

But Father had not even seemed 
to hear her. He was going on sadly, 
“What suicides, what murders, what 
a multitude of sins of human despair 
could be erased by the knowledge 
of Purgatory! This is what 
religion — sentimental 
ideas of a God without justice Who 
will not punish sin — and grim, pur- 
itanical ideas of a God without mercy 


ioved ones in Puryatory 


all sinners are 


saints in 


and 


before? 


comes 
of incomplete 


Who refuses to perfect our imper- 
fections.” 

Miss Endicott’s startled 
seemed almost black now. 

“You told me once, Father, that it 
was a ‘holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead, that they may 
be loosed from their sins,” she said. 
“That's in the Bible; isn’t it?” 

Father nodded, surprised that she 
remembered. 

“I don't know what you think of 
me,” she pursued nervously. “I drank 
this in eagerly when you quoted it 
—as I was taught to absorb every 
word of Scripture with rapt devotion. 
I even thought it wonderful that you 
could quote parts of the Bible that 
had escaped me in my sixty-odd 
Protestant years. But I'm afraid I did 
not really listen to your explanatior. 


ey cs 


by DORIS OVERLAND 


I just allowed my head to spin fanat 
ically with the sacred words of Scrip 


ture — not knowing or caring what 
they meant.” 
“T see,” and Father Neal siniled 


with relief. 

“It really took Miss Patterson to 
teach me,” she continued brightly. 
“She’s our Librarian, you know. Just 
this morning she happened to remark 
that her cleaning woman was having 
a sixth anniversary requiem mass for 
her dead husband, and she seemed 
to think it was a dreadful thing. She 
made me agree with her—and I 
realized then —” and Miss Endicott’s 
tired, patient face became sorrowful 

“I realized then, Father, that | 
needed to come to you.” 

“Well, I am very glad you did.” 
The little priest's smile was gentle 
and understanding. “You know, you 
are not alone in this — ah — difficulty 
of succumbing to the pressure of mod 
ern opinion. Too many of our flock 
decide privately that they must re 
ject something which the Church 
teaches — and the pity of it is they 
won't even let us give them an arg 
ument. They decide either that we 
are monsters of thought control — or 
that we probably agree with them 
privately ourselves and don’t dare say 
so. But they allow themselves to be 
stampeded into fashionable objections 
to eternal truths without a thought 
of the thought control being exerted 
over them.” 

“That's just what Miss Patterson did 
to me,” said Miss Endicott. “She 
blithely assumed it impossible that | 
could believe in Purgatory.” 

Father Neal leaned forward and 
rested his elbows on his little desk. 

“I had a young curate once who 
died quite suddenly,” he confided. 
“We got along famously, and I could- 
nt have been (Cont. on page 26) 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


OUR DEBT 
TO THE 
DEAD 


Eacu MONTH with unfailing regularity 
you receive a grocery-bill, a light-bill, 
a phone-bill. But have you ever re- 
ceived a “death-bill?” The odds are 
that you haven't. Because the “death- 
bill” was a list of the dead sent to 
people in the Middle Ages to remind 
them of their duty to pray for their 
departed friends and benefactors. 

The necessity of such a reminder 
is obvious, for the dead are quickly 
forgotten. A poet has said that they 
fall more quickly into dust in our 
hearts than in their graves. This is 
why the Church (though the custom 
of “death-bills” has passed away) 
tells her -children in November of 
each year: “You who still live, re- 
member those who are dead.” 

Almost everything about you calls 
to mind the benefits of those who are 
dead. The church to which’ you go 
for Mass was built by those who went 
before you. The beautiful trees in 
their autumn colors were planted by 
them. They cleared and leveled the 
land which encircles your home, and 
built the home itself in which you 
dwell. The whole earth, in spite of 
sin, has been blessed by their Jabors. 
They have made it more healthy, 
more fertile, more habitable. 

Who taught you to pronounce your 
first prayers? Who brought you the 
first. truths of faith? It was vour 
parents and your parish priest. They 
gave “you the strength to begin. the 
journey through life. And as time 
passes, a greater solitude is evident. 
Dear ones pass away. And from their 
tombs. a voice continually murmurs: 
“You‘who live, remember us who are 
dead.” 

How. can you communicate with 





those whose hearts still beat in unison 
with yours? By the miracle of tele- 
phone, friends in distant parts of the 
world can be contacted with the 
spéed of light. There is a_ similiar 
miracle in the moral order. The 
church in which you assist at Mass is 
a communication center between this 
world and the next. At the altar the 
priest, in the name of the people, 
whispers to Christ in the Host, and 
graces immediately descend from 
Heaven. You whisper the names of 
your beloved dead, and the Blood of 
the divine Victim falls on the flames 
of Purgatory and tempers the burn- 
ing heat. 

The belief in the Communion of 
Saints gave Christians no reason for 
excluding the dead from any of the 
offices of piety which the living were 
in the habit of performing for one 
another. And the Sacrifice of the 
Mass has always occupied the fore- 
most place in pravers for the dead. 
Towards the end of the canon of the 
Mass, the priest and people com- 
memorate the faithful departed in the 
following words: 

“Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy servants 
and handmaids 

N. and N. who are gone before us 
with the sign 

of faith and repose in the sleep of 
peace. To these, O Lord, and to 
all that rest in Christ, grant, we 

beseech Thee, a place of refreshment, 

light- and peace.” 

It is good to remember the dead, 
because it reminds us that we are pil- 
grims on earth. It is just to remember 
them, because we owe them so 
much. It is, above all, a deed of love, 
because it hastens their day of joy. 


A Bird in the Hand 

From page 18) resaurant becaus: 
she and Steve had worked the dinne: 
expense out to a fine point, and she'd 
still have to pay Mr. Whitson for the 
turkey he'd set aside for her. Maybe 


she could wire Dad .no, that 
wouldn't be fair. . . she'd promised 
Steve Oh, poor Steve! How she'd 


let him down, she thought choking 
back a sob. She wouldn't blame him 
if he never forgave her. He had look 
ed forward as she had to having every 
thing perfect for his mother and dad 

Well, she'd just have to pray about 
it and have faith that some way, some 
how, she'd think of a solution. 

Thanksgiving Day! Peggy vawned 
and opened an experimental eye. The 
sun was streaming in the bedroom 
windows. It must be all of eight 
o'clock. 

She reached out a sleepy hand to 
wake Steve. But Steve wasn't there! 
He must be in the kitchen making 
coffee. She could hear familiar noises 
coming from that direction. 

Still dazed with sleep. . .or lack 
of it. . . Peggy slipped on a robe and 
headed for the bathroom. There sh« 
sloshed cold water on her face 
brushed her teeth and gave her hai 
a swipe or two with the hairbrush 
Then she headed kitchenward. 

Steve was not there, but Hilda. 
busy at the stove, turned quickly 
Hilda was as angular as a saw horse 
but her bony face, above the neat 
black and white uniform, was kind 
and her grey eyes held a sort ot 
gentle humor, acquired in self de 
fense through the years she had 
worked in many different homes as 
a domestic. 

“My goodness, Miz Mulvany,” she 
said, smiling at Peggy. “I thought 
you'd never wake up. It’s ten o'clock! 
But the Mister said to let you sleep 
as long as you would. He said to give 
vou this.” 

Vaguely apprehensive, Peggy 
reached out her hand and took the 
note Hilda extended to her. 

“Hi, Honey! Happy Thanksgiving! 
Steve had written. “Bill Beldon picked 
me up at nine for a round or two of 
golf this morning. Hope you don't 
mind. Be home around one. I love 
you!” 

4 keen sense of disappointment 
flooded over Peggy. She didn’t mind 
Steve playing golf, of course, but she 
had planned to tell him about the 
baby the first thing this morning. . . 
to lie with her head on his shoulder 
and whisper the wonderful secret in 
his ear. Now she'd have to wait. 
Dinner wasn't until six but Hilda 
would be around all day and _ this 
was something she(Cont. on page 22) 














Let’s Look Them Over 


WE LIKE 


rHIS PLEASANT LEA by Anne Crone 


THE WISDOM OF soRROW by Ricardo Leon 


worpswortH edited by Gilbert Dunklin 


DAN ENGLAND AND THE NOONDAY DEVIL M. Connolly 


THE COMMUNIST WAR ON RELIGION by Gary MacEoin 


Reviewed by De Sales Standerwick, S.A. 


The Air of Pleasantness 


“The quiet life” is a phrase melo 
> dious to the ears, but apparently 
out of our reach. Faith Storey’s life is 
quiet and slow-moving, passed in sim 
ple Derrygawley, Ireland. This Pleas 
ant Lea by Anne Crone 
$3.00) describes Faith’s problem of 
choosing between two men who love 


(Scribner's, 


rhe resolution of this problem 
takes place amid beautifully-delineat 
and_ intertwined 
with the scandals and daily doings of 
the Irish commonfolk. Miss Crone’s 
stvle is capable and varied. not stac 


} 
ner. 


ed country scenes, 


cato or harsh to the ears 
Such is Wisdom 


Don Fernando had no right to be 

happy; he was rich, but blind; 
noble, but blind; possessed of a beau 
tiful wife, but blind. So said everyone. 
But Fernando's happiness sprang from 
love of God; so did his kindness to all, 
especially to the long-lost Felipe, ugly 
of countenance and mind. Fernando 
called the restoration of his sight a 
iniracle, only until he was able to see 
into the affiar between his wife and 
Felipe. Tom of heart and bitter of 
soul, he turned completely to God; 
became a beggar, served the poor, 
and at his death, became a 
Franciscan priest; he culminated his 
holy career by kissing a leper whose 


wife's 


soul was more diseased than his body. 

The translators admit that Ricardo 
Leon many defects in 
novel, The Wisdom of 
(Ave Maria Press, $3.50.) The 
conversation and the actions of the 


committed 
writing his 
Sorrou 


characters do border on the melo- 
dramatic, and might offend reserved 
Americans. Nevertheless, the way 


Fernando's love for God expresses it- 
self in receiving insults, blows, beat- 
ings, pain, anguish is a delight to 
read and a lesson to learn. There is 
no sham about Fernando, nothing but 
God’s grace. 





Poetry Today 


Wordsworth, edited by Gilbert 1 

Dunklin (Princeton U. Press 
$3.00.) Seven scholars analyze Words- 
worth for us in understandable lan 
guage, and conclude that Wordsworth 
is well worth the reading and criticism 
directed his way. Most pleasing are 
the opinions of these men in general 
on the state and position of poetry in 
the modern world and its relationship 


to men. 
The Gentle Life 


When conversation and wine both 

tlow freely and deeply, content 
ment enters the door and the heart. 
Many interesting are the 
nings spent around Dan England who 
surely is a rarity these days, as he is 
portrayed by Myles Connolly in Dan 
England and the Noonday Devil 
(Bruce, $2.50.) The stories Dan tells 
are didactic in an engaging fashion; 
modern newspaper headlines like 
“God Man,” “Christ Rises 
from the Dead” are the simple ideas 
we ourselves should like to invent; 
and the discovery of a nation that 
forgot its advanced scientism and re- 
verted to the quiet life is a subtle 
blast at the 20th century. Dan’s own 
tragedy is stirring; his acceptance of 
it is Christ-like. Please get this book 
if your days seem dull. 


and eve 


Becomes 


It must be Godless 


The Communist War on Religion 
Gary MacEoin (Devin-Adaii 
$3.50.) Communism, based on dialect 
ical must be atheistic 
must destroy religion if it itself is to 


exist. And it has tried to do just that 


materialism, 


its first attack on religion began in 
Russia in 1917, its most 
Korea in 1950. The attack begins by a 
subtle proclamation of the separation 


recent in 


of church and state; it finishes by 


burning every religious edifice, by 
“liquidating” its adherents and mini 
sters, and by propagating the cult of 
the godless. This is the bloody and 
sad story of 15 Russian satellite na 
tions, told, statistically and complete 
ly, by Mr. MacEoin, the 
recent Cervantes biography. The Jew 
the Protestant, the Mohammedan, the 
Catholic will react violently when he 


author of 


reads this terrifying account. And 
please, do read it 

We've Also Read... 

Norre DAME by Richard Sullivan 
(Henry Holt, $3.00.) On November 


26, 1842, in bad weather, Fr. Sorin 
Brothers 
site of what is now Notre Dame Uni 


and seven arrived at the 
versity. The pioneer priest had “some 
thing like four hundred dollars” 
“intense faith and, one ga 
thers, in himself.” In 1844 what he 
had built on the shores of St. Mary’s 
Lake near South Bend was chartered 
by the State of Indiana as a Univer 
sity. Mr. Sullivan (a student at and 
now a professor at N D) does not aim 
at a history of his Alma Mater. He 
presents rather a set of warm and 
personal impressions of the men and 
the traditions which go to make 
Notre Dame. You will visit the caf 
eteria, the Log Chapel and the ticket 


and 
in God 


office; you will meet Fr. Julius Nieuw 
land, famed American chemist, and 
Knute Kenneth Rockne, 
football coach. 


immortal 
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A Bird in the Hand 
(From page 20) couldn't share with 
anyone but Steve. . . at least not yet. 

“My, Miz Mulvany, you sure look 
white and tired this mornin’. Didn't 
you sleep good?” Hilda asked solic- 
itously. “Well now, just don’t worry 
about a thing for a while. I'll fix the 
dressin’ if you'll show me_ where 
the turkey is. I couldn't find it in 
the . - 

“Turkey!” The word 
Peggy into instant action. How could 


galvanized 


she have forgotten her concern of the 
night before! Tears welled up in he 
blue eyes and spilled over onto het 
cheeks. 

“Oh. Hilda!” she burst out. “I did 
the most awful thing! I forgot to pick 
up my Thanksgiving turkey. What're 
we going to do!” 

Hilda’s face was almost as shocked 
as Peggy's but she recovered her 
composure quickly. “Well now, Miz 
Mulvany, don’t you cry,” she com 
forted. “The world’s not comin’ to an 
end just because you forgot to pick 
up an old turkey. Have you got any 
canned tuna fish in the house or any 
thing we could use for meat?” 

“No, not a thing,” Peggy said, 
accepting with trembling fingers the 
cup of black coffee Hilda handed 
her. “Oh, my gosh, Hilda! I've got 
to think of something!” 

“What kind of folks are Mr. Steve’s 
Ma and Pa?” Hilda asked. “Are they 
the kind you could explain things to?” 

“Goodness, no! Mother Mulvany is 
tall and straight and_proper-looking 

.not a hair out of place and a 
little half smile always on her lips 
like it had been starched there. She 
makes me feel like I used to when 
mv third-grade teacher caught me 
talking in class. And Dad Mulvany 

. well, when vou get away from 
the subject of his printing shop he 
flounders around in his conversation 
like a bass on a hook. No, I've never 
been able to get close to them, hard 
as I've tried, and this won't help 
matters.” 

“Well, Miz Mulvany, I've lived a 
long time an’ I’ve found out the more 
you try to cover things up the worse 
mess they get into,” said Hilda, gen- 
erously buttering the crisp brown 
toast that popped up from the toaster. 
“An’ besides, these folks that’re hard 
to get close to are sometimes just 
sorta timid an’ don’t know how to 
make friends, much as they'd like to. 
I'll bet if you got in your car an’ 
drove over there an’ told Mr. Steve’s 
Ma all about it, she'd understand. 
Why don’t you do that, Miz Mulvany? 
You haven't got anything to lose, 
have you?” 
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“I guess not. . .1 guess it’s the 
only thing to do, but gosh! how | 
dread it! Anyway, vou're a_ jewel, 
Hilda,” Peggy said, patting the olde: 
woman's scrawny arm... 

Driving slowly down the shady 
Peggy 
would stop shaking and she gripped 
the steering wheel tighter. 

The Mulvanys lived in a comfort 
able two-story, ginger-bread trimmed 


avenue wished her hands 


house in a part of the city that had 
grown unfashionable, and even a 
little run down at the heels, but the 
printing shop that had been Dad Mul 
vany’s pride and joy all the years of 
his married life was just around the 
corner, and no power on earth could 
have persuaded him to move. 

Peggy climbed from the car and 
walked hesitantly up the wide steps. 
No one seemed to be about. Maybe 
they were at Mass. But no, they al 
ways went to six o'clock Mass on 
Sundays and holidays. Steve had told 
her sO. 

Before she could knock Mother 
Mulvany opened the door. She had 
a surprised look on her face and 
seemed embarrassed that Peggy 
should catch her with an apron on. 
Quickly she smoothed back her gray 
hair and tucked in a vagrant lock 
that had escaped the knot on her 
neck. 

“Well, Margaret, my 
said, untying the apron and thrusting 
it behind her. “I didn’t expect to see 
you until this evening. Has something 
come up that you'd rather Papa and 


dear,” she 


I didn't come? He’s over at the shop 
but I can call him if...” 

“Oh, no, Mother Mulvany, it’s noth 
ing like that. I...” 

It was hard to go on. Mother Mul- 
vany waited patiently and, caught 
off guard from her usual reserve, 
Peggy saw her in a new light. She 
seemed so defenseless standing there, 
her breath coming fast, the fingers 
of one hand nervously pleating and 
unpleating the skirt of her dress . 
so remote from the brisk, efficient 
woman who had served those de- 
. that for the 
first time since her marriage Pegg 
felt drawn to her. 

Suddenly, as if the dam of hei 


licious Sunday meals . 
y 


emotions had broken its walls, Peggy 
burst into tears and threw herself 
into Mother Mulvany’s startled arms. 
The arms tightened and she felt a 
tender hand on her hair. “Why. 
why Peggy, child. . .what is it? 
Have you and Steve quarreled? Steve 
flies off the handle once in a while, 
but he gets over it in a hurry. 
Don’t ery. . . darling. 


ONE 


“Oh, no, | almost wish it were that 
Peggy 
worse . 


sobbed. “It’s worse. . . lots 

. 1 may as well tell you and 
get it over. I've done something 
awful, Mother Mulvany. . .1 forgot 
to pick up my Thanksgiving turkey 
at the butcher's vesterday. . . and 
there just won't be anv turkey for 
dinner tonight! Steve doesn’t know 
it vet...he’s playing golf... he'll 
never forgive me...and you 

She stopped abruptly because 
Mother Mulvany was holding her off 
at arm’s length and looking at her, 
the corners of her mouth twitching. 
“Do you mean to tell me you're so 
upset just about an old turkey? Why 


Peggy. Peggy...” She = grabbed 
Peggy in her arms again and she 
began to laugh. . .and laugh 


until Peggy, lifting her head from that 
comforting shoulder, ventured a weak 
giggle. 

“Well, thank goodness, I've dis 
covered you can make a mistake like 


the rest of us, darling! You're such 


an angel, Peggy. ..so absolutely 
pertect that Papa and I stood quite 
in awe of you. . .with vour back 


ground and all, we were afraid Steve 
could never measure up to you, much 
as we love him. : 

Peggy stared at her incredulously 
“You felt in awe of me?” she said. 

“Yes, and I'll thank vour old turkey 
the rest of my life for bringing us 
together. 

“But will Dad Mulvany will 
Steve . — 

A glint of mischief showed in 
Mother Mulvany’s blue eves. 

“They'd feel exactly like I do.” she 
said. “But what our menfolks don’t 
know won't hurt ‘em and I'd love to 
share a secret with vou. Peggy. It 
would somehow make us even closet 
I bought a big turkey last week and 
put it in our deep freeze thinking 
vou and Steve would be over, then 
when you insisted that we come to 
instead. . . well, don't 
you see, we'll just trade turkeys . 
I'll give you mine to take home, then 
when you get yours from the butcher 


your house 


tomorrow you can. 

How could I ever have thought her 
cold and distant, Peggy said to her 
self. Oh, bless Gram and Gramps 
Sadler for being late! And bless 
Hilda’s wise heart for knowing the 
right thing to do! 

Impulsively she leaned forward and 
kissed Mother Mulvany’s cheek three 
times. “There, you sweet thing! That's 
for me...and that’s for Steve... 
and this...” 
an inner radiance...this is for a 
truly wonderful secret I'm going to 
share with you tomorrow!” Tt 


Peggy’s eyes shone with 











Woman’s Way 

From page 10) of sheltered smell ; 1 Ye) 
ing-salt-sniffing delicacy that is nei f i : 
ther desirable nor adaptable to our t#mcompleted DPIUPYPSeCS 
times. In doing this, we are fortunate ‘ 

above the rest, for our faith acts as a 
balance wheel pulling ever away from 


: Saint Joseph: Holy Spirit: 
the extremes. As Catholics, we have Mrs. A.F.. N.J.. $6; Miss L ED. N. Mex. $1 
known all along that the place of a ee 
McG., Ill., $5 ae | weer 
women was beside and a little below essed Sacrament: 
men, as the Church is subject to Saint Theresa: Mrs. E.A. Me S4 
Christ. Only in our proper position Mrs. M.G., Conn., $2; Bro Saint Jude: 


can we retain the respect and charm J., N.Y., $15; Mrs. M.C., N.Y Miss M. MeN., Pa.. $1; F.J 
and devotion that are rightfully ours. $3; Miss I.K., N.Y., $15; N.Y. $1: MAC Pa.. $3 


Sophistication, glamour and Chanel Saint Christopher: Mrs. B.W., N.Y., $23; A.B 


no. 5 do not make femininity. A peas Mrs. L.R. N.J., $5; M.M. IIL D.. N.H.. $10 
ant woman reaping in the fields may $2. M.B. N.Y.. $1: 7 


be more truly a woman than a brittle Blessed Martin: 


fashion-plate. Not that perfume or Blessed Pius X: Thru Pil., $15.73; M.M., Tl 
style are to be despised; it is just that M.A.B.W.. Nev., $50 $20 
n I what is — oe outside, that Saint Anthony: Sacred Heart: 
really counts. It Is those inner attri B.C.. Ill.. $1: Miss LK.. N.Y. Mrs. M.C.. Mass.. $3: M.B 
butes that are genuine and fine which i ad 
$15 N.Y., $2.50; Mrs. M.C., Mass 

we must develop and cultivate unto ss ; 
flowering. The old, old ideals of O.L. of Perpetual Help: $5; Mrs. D.R., N.Y., $1 
character and virtue and love must M.C.OH., N.J.. $5; N.F. Saint Frances Cabrini: 
be fused with today’s technical per N.Y.. $5: M. St. L.. Ohio. $2 
fection of person to raise womanhood Ol ft 4 ‘ Saint I 
ind humanity to a new height. -L. of the oer ain <awrence: 

Just as we fluff off problems of M.B., N.Y., $2.50; J.C.D.. $50; 


military might as “belonging to the Infant of Prague: 

men” so, too, we admittedly do have Mrs. N.L.. Mass.. 
problems that belong primarily to us 
as women. On this page, we shall get 
together to discuss and try to solve 
some of the vexations that concern 


Brother Philip T.S.A.: 
$5; E.M.B., N.J., $5; 














us, always keeping them in focus as 
vital to our entire civilization. Where 
we cannot solve, we can still gain 
strength through our unity. Let us 
learn together. There is much that we 
can discover only through trial and i a esau 3 
error—and there we can share ex- COOPERATE with a 
perience. We can evaluate the past, 
plan for the future—but most of all, 
concentrate on the present. 

After much thoughtful prayer, re 
flection, and discussion I have decid 
ed that in this way a Women’s page 
can best serve its readers. Although I 
may have a few good ideas and can 


EDUCATE a worthy boy 


for the Holy Priesthood ¢ 


struggling Missionary » 


PARTICIPATE 


in God’s holy work »¢ 


string words together, I do not have 
all the answers, by any means. And 
I am not too old to learn. In fact, I 
would like to hear from all of you, 
your opinions and reactions about this 
page, and the problems which you 
wish to discuss. Whereas this is essen- 
tially aimed at women, I hope that a 
few of the more intrepid male readers 
of THe Lamp will deign to scan this 
page—and maybe, even comment! 
Let us, then, learn together to ful- 
fill our humanity through womanhood, 
and our womanhood through human- 
ity. In this we have a guide to emu- 
late, a generous guardian ever ready 
to help—Mary, the Mother of God, in 
whose care this page is prayerfully 
placed for as long as I shall be privi- 
leged to write it. t 





You CAN satisfy the charity burning 
in your heart to do all of these things 
Perhaps, in justice to yourself, you feel 
that you, cannot do them right now 
But by remembering the Graymoor Friars 
in your will you can accomplish all this 
and share in the rewards promised by 
Christ. Keep alive the Christian tradition 
of real charity by sharing something with 


Christ. Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 


HERE’S HOW!!! 


Merely insert in your will: 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of........ 
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Do You Gamble? 

From page 14) gambling saloons, like 
those of Monte Carlo, where people 
play for high stakes, the incidence of 
ruin and suicide is ever threatening. 

A special malice attaches itself to 
gambling, in other directions. Specula- 
tors on stock exchange who deal in 
options, futures, difference transac- 
tions and time bargains, are often a 
menace to the nations. Their opera- 
tions can lead to wholesale disturb- 
ance of market prices of commodities. 
They do nothing to further the legiti- 
mate interests of business and com- 
merce as such, but are only interested 
in gambling. Producers and consumers 
suffer badly from their machinations, 
particularly when they effect a corner 
in the market. Ordinary business 
speculation is legitimate, but wild 
gambling is immoral, when it hits the 
necessities of the people at large, or 
causes honest businessmen to go bank- 
rupt. Such gambling leads to nefarious 
tricks like false information on crops, 
untrue mining reports and wild rum- 
ors calculated to make people buy or 
sell, as the case may be. Rigging the 
market in order to further gambling 
deals is a crime. Even if it is legal it is 
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still a moral offence. It is a definite 
case of circumventing one’s brother. 

The ordinary person, of course, is 
not likely to fall into this category, as 
he has not the capital to finance such 
transactions, but he can take a lesson 
from the duplicity. Gambling must be 
kept Do not let it 
master you, but see that you master it. 
I once heard a narrow sectarian argu- 
ing with a confirmed gambler. “All 
gambling is sinful” said the sectarian. 
“Not if you win” answered the gamb- 
ler, facetiously. But they were both 
wrong. You can gamble within your 
means and have all the pleasurable 
excitement that you wish, without in- 
fringing the law of God, or the law of 
the Church. On the other hand, you 
can win a lot of money by apparently 
legitimate means, but still be respons 
ible betore God for sin. 

Those of you who like a flutter on 
the races or a stake on a card game, 
have no need to worry. But keep your 
flutter within reason and your stake 
within your income. t 


under control. 





Scanning the Scene 

(From page 14) It is strange indeed, 
in the face of these facts, to find vast 
numbers of people who are anti-Com- 
munist on a purely political level, 
completely ignoring the basic threat 
of Communism—the threat to religion 
and the right of people to worship 
God. 

Wherever the Communists have 
gained control they have consistently 
repressed the freedom of men _ to 
worship God. Their is no longer any 
doubt that Joseph Stalin is trying to 
usurp the power of the Pope. Inside 
the Soviet Union the persecution of 
religion goes on, and we have every 
reason to believe that there are more 
martyrs now for the Christian Faith in 
a single year than during any 25 years 
of the Roman persecutions of the first 
three centuries. Then too, the Ortho- 
dox Church in the Soviet Union is 
completely subservient to the wishes 
of the Kremlin. Martyrs are increasing 
daily in the Soviet satellites, and great 
numbers of the clergy are being sub- 
jected to the cruelest types of torture. 
Mindzenthy, Stepinac and Beran—a 
trinity to combat tyranny—have been 
imprisoned and hundreds of priests, 
nuns and other religious are losing 
their lives behind the Iron Curtain, in 
China, Korea and all the other sat- 
ellites. Reports have been circulated 
indicating that the Soviet Union is 
training bogus “priests” to invade 
South America and other Catholic 
lands in an attempt to weaken the 
authority and spiritual power of the 
Vatican. In the United States the 
Communists are constantly attempting 
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to drive a wedge between the hier ‘a 
archy and the faithful. p Wi H d) 
As Bishop Sheen has so emphati enny Ise ed ners 
cally put it: “Totalitarianism gave the 
European man a religion; a counter 


church to supplant a Church, a faith 
to fight a Faith; the inspired gospel 
of Marx tor the abandoned Gospel of 
Mark: a god of earth for a God of 





Heaven, a new mystical body with ‘ie The Ideal Gift 
its visible head not in Rome but in f 

Moscow, infallible when he speaks oy oi Any Youngster 
ex cathedra on the subject of politics =A Every boy and girl will 


want to try their walking 
skill on these sturdy, hand- 
some STILTS! Muscles de- | 
velop and grow strong 
while youngsters enjoy 
themselves. Worlds of fun | 
and healthful exercise at 
the same time! 
@ Built of rugged clear- 
grained hardwood, 6 ft. 


and economics; and also an invisible 
head too terrible to be named.” 


The battle, then, is primarily a 
spiritual battle, and if Communism is 
to be overcome it can only be done on 
the spiritual level. Nevertheless we 
find all too many Catholics attempting 
to fight Communism with hate, for- 
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unless there was a return to prayer 
and penance the Communists would 


spread their errors into every country FREER chita’s first name on the original 
in the world. Implicit in that warning 
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tian charity into the marketplace and 
a particular effort to pray daily for 
the Russian people are mandatory 

\ second hope in this ceaseless 
battle may be found in the motto of 
the present Holy Father—“Peace is 
the work of Justice.” As Catholics we 
must consistently work for peace, must 
constantly be on guard against an 
exaggerated sense of nationalism. We 
must not allow the current wave of 
nationalism to diown our Christian 
charity, and that hope lies in ow 
spiritual allegiance to the Holy Father. 
rhe little spot of earth he rules must 
become headquarters for our struggle 
against Communism. 

This lesson was brought home to 
me just after the war ended in Europe. 
I had the good fortune to be in Rome 
on a pilgrimage and naturally gravi 
tated to the greatest of all churches 

Saint Peter's. As | wandered through 
the magnificent temple of God lea 
ing the scourges of war behind me 
I happened to raise my eyes to the 
dome—and there [ saw a promise of 
better things to come. Emblazoned 
across that dome in letters of gold 
seven feet high I read: 

Thou art Peter and upon this Rock 
I shall build My Church and the 
gates of hell will not prevail against it 

There in the midst of my fears of 
the future, while nations were still 
blasting one another, the words of 
Christ reminded me to be at peace. 
Then, I realized, that our passion 
like His passion, would conquer. Ow 
ultimate victory over the forces of 
evil is implicitly contained in that 
promise of the Prince of Peace be 
cause it will never be broken and 
through it we are assured that His 
Vicar will one dav sing a requiem 
over Communism just as he did over 
the twin evils of Fascism and Nazism. 





The Light of Reason 
(From page 19) fonder of him if 
he were my favorite nephew. He 
was a very fine young priest—rare 
even among the most exemplary cur- 
ates. I was stunned when he died, 
because I had envisioned many won- 
derful years ahead for him and many 
souls converted by his zeal and holi- 
ness. I can only think of him in Heav- 
en where he can pray for me. But 
I offer masses for him just the same 
-for I do not really know. And 
when I offer masses for my mother, 
' think of Saint Monica who begged 
only to be remembered at the altar 
when she died. Saint Augustine of 
all men must have yearned to be- 
lieve that the soul of his mother was 
carried immediately to God.” 

“Only God knows,” said Miss En- 
dicott, nodding, a brightness in her 





eyes that might have been tears. 

Father leaned back. “Well,” he 
said, “of course — it is sometimes re- 
vealed to us—when St. Therese of 
Lisieux can send the roses that she 
promised— when the lame walk, the 
blind see, and the deaf hear through 
the intercession of a new saint in 
Heaven—new to us but = always 
known to God. Then comes to tre- 
mendous tealization that God wants 
us all to become saints — and for this 
reason His only begotten Son suftered 
wnd died on the cross for us —to 
open up the gates of Heaven where 
only saints can dwell. And for this 
reason myriads of imperfect souls 
ure lovingly gathered together into 
Purgatory for the period of their pur 
ification.” 

“Purification,” repeated Miss En 
dicott thoughtfully. “I like to think 
of it that way. I suppose I was brought 
up to believe that most people went 
directly to Heaven when they died. 
In my early youth I can remember 
ministers preaching about the fires 
of Hell — but it was such a painful 
thought to me that I soon managed 
to persuade myself that there was 
no such place as Hell. As for Pur 
gatory — well, like the others I sub- 
scribed to the comfortable modern 
theory that the ‘after life, as we were 
pleased to call it, was a mystical 
realm of pure pleasure for all weary 
earth dwellers. It has been hard to 
shake that out of my mind, Father. 
It was easy to slip back into the 
old rut and agree with Miss Patterson 
that it made no difference to God 
if somebody prayed for you six vears 
after you were dead. It’s easy to be 
repulsed by those pictures of Pur 
gatory as a place of flames searing 
helpless bodies — and to think it very 
unkind of God to send the dead to 
such a place.” 

“It’s the greatest kindness He could 
do for those souls who merit neither 
Heaven nor Hell,” retorted the little 
priest with glowing eyes. “Fire sym- 
bolized suffering to the early religious 
painters—but human suffering is hardly 
contined to an application of flames 
to the bodies. But when we suffer on 
this earth, we do, indeed, burn, do 
we not?” 

“Oh, my yes!” cried the tall, grey- 
lisited woman earnestly. “There is 
no better word to describe it.” 

“We can even recall the words of 
Our Lord,” pursued Father—* “Where 
their worm dieth not, the fire is 
not quenched.” And we know that 
He spoke plainly of Hell as ‘ever- 
lasting fire.” So we cannot very well 
believe that He meant an imaginary 
fire. At the same time we are not 
obliged to picture the fires of Pur- 
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gatory and the fires of Hell as 1 
ligious painters have depicted it. 
Our Lord spoke of actual fire — but 
of a fire real than fire — not 
fire as we know it physically, but 
the fire of eternal spiritual suffering. 
Created by God accordiug to His 
own image and likeness, destined by 
Him for eternal happiness with Him, 
we are dependent upon Him for 
every breath we take during ow 
brief life on earth. To be separated 
from Him forever in Hell is surely 
to burn with unquenchable agony. 
The atom, ‘liberated’ from His laws, 
must undergo a hideous chain re 
action and tear to pieces the struc 
tural scheme of things of which it 
was once a part. Of course atoms 
have no souls— but think how they 
would burn in an atom bomb if they 
had.” 

Miss Endicott was very silent. Fa 
ther regarded her anxiously, hoping 
that he had not frightened her. Some 
times he thought that the hardest 
part of his priestly obligation was not 
so much confession as it was bringing 
the facts of Hell and Purgatory home 
to gentle, elderly people who wanted 
to believe that there was only Heavy 
en. They were not always catechu- 
mens, either. Some of them had been 
Catholics in their cradles, and they 
had been too busy in their younger 
days to think much about their 
eternal destination. Now, with not too 
many years remaining, they could not 
bring themselves to believe that God 
would allow the existence of Hell 

much less abandon any one to this 
terrible fire. Miss Endicott’s eyes 
were on the books in her lap, and 
she was carefully smoothing a rum 
pled book jacket. 

“But in Purgatory souls are not sep 
arated from God forever,” he re- 
minded quietly. “The fires are no 
less severe — but the souls cannot be 
burned away, because God knows 
they are essentially good —and He 
has destined them for His own abode. 
And there our love ean still reach 
them and help them. We know how 
ardently a mother sacrifices and prays 
to keep her son from evil in this 
world. Well, His 


mercy has allowed us to do the same 


more 


God im infinite 
for our loved ones who are confined, 
sleepless and hopeful, in the dark- 
ness of Purgatory. We can pray that 
they be the 
sin as surely as we can 


loosed from bonds of 
pray that 
the living have a change of heart and 
amend their lives. Do you see?” 

Miss Endicott did not her 
eyes. But she spoke—very quietly 

almost to herself. “I must pray for 
my sister Marion.” 


raise 
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We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the de- 
ceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us last month. Thirty 
Masses will be said for them. 

Mrs. George Hermann, Mary 
McCloskey, Mrs. Blanche Little 
Michael J. Bradley, Mrs. John 
Nagle, Mrs. Rose Chippon, Mrs. 
Herman Wallace, Nellie Nagle, 
Nellie Smith, Mary McCormick 
Mrs. Taraknath Das, Mrs. Helen 
Benzing, Mrs. Joseph La Valle, 
Patsy John Di Chiari, Mary Wil 
kosz, Marie Janek, Regina Gor 
don, V. Rev. Fr. Benno, O.F.M. 
Cap., Carolyn Synder, Patrick 
Doherty, James Rohan, Thomas 
Kiernan, Matylda Plukass, A.S. 
Souza, John J. Murray, Mother 
M. Bernice, Mrs. C. Hereta, 
Edith Cornish, Mrs. Jane Em- 
merth, Stephen Milchuck, Mrs. 
Cora Howe, Michael Biroscak, 
Mary Milchuck, Mary Biroscak, 
John Komara, Wilfred Beaupar 
land, Elizabeth Tokarezyk, K.D. 
McKeon, Beatrice Maloney, Jo- 
seph H. Kramer, Catherine But- 
ler, Kathleen Cleary, Lizzie Mul- 
lan, Mrs. Nellie Quaid, Mrs. J. 
P. Galvin, Margaret Kaufman, 
Mary S. Raftery, Delia Garvey, 


M. Rosney, Charles F. Sturni, 
Mrs. M. Gerald Ryan, Helen 
Paschal, Mrs. Mary M. Tusby, 
Mrs. L.P. Wirth, Miss Kate 


Reilly, Mrs. E. W. Mommer, Sr., 
Mrs. J. Albert Kalb, R. Penny- 
feather, Mrs. Rose Grigas, Ella 
M. Haggerty. Theresa Menno, 
Mrs. M. Comber, Peter Myers, 
Edward Flickenger, Ed. Flynn, 
Mrs. Anna Daley Ashley, Kath- 
erine E. Hickey, Lorenze Braw 
ley, Mrs. Jennie Sullivan, 
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“1 will remember her in my masses,” 


said Father Neal. 

“Oh — will you?” Miss Endicott was 
surprised and grateful. “Thank you 
lather.” And with sudden decision 
she gathered up books, pocketbook 


and gloves and rose. “Thank vou for 
Father 
lv. “L am an awful bother.’ 

Father rose and came around his 
desk. his mild face wreathed in smiles. 
“Don't ever hesitate to call on us,” he 
retorted 


everything she said earnest 


“We're alwavs glad to see 
you.” 

They strolled out of the little sitting 
room and down the long, polished 
hallway to the front door, neither 
speaking a word. But just as Father 


started to open the door, Miss En 
dicott turned upon him faded blu 
eves that were frankly full of teats 

“It's wonderful!” she exclaimed 


“In no way has Our Blessed Lord left 
us without hope — not even the hope 
of a last minute pardon. | 
sometimes why I never these 
things before. My old King James 
Bible, for all its errors of translation 
still preserves the foundations of 
Catholic doctrine on its poetical 
pages. For years | read the Magnif 
icat of the Blessed Mother of God 

and I certainly should have gleaned 
the significance of Peter, the Rock 
in mv college davs. It is all so clear 


wonder 


Saw 


now — but then it meant absolutely 
nothing!” 
“By the grace of God you. have 


received faith,” explained the little 
priest simply. “And faith is the light 
of reason. The modern world -- alas 

twists that around and tries to make 
reason the light of faith.” 

“Yes—and every 
ing away in the 
nowhere.” Miss 
head sadly as 


one 1s reason 
dark and getting 
Endicott shook her 
Father opened the 
door, revealing a bright, clear, cold 
October day. “Well, thank vou, Fa 
ther.” 

Father smiled and said, “Thanks 
be to God.” And then she was gone. 

He closed the door and returned 
meditatively to his room where « half 
finished awaited him. A 
young curate passed him with a greet 
ing which he did not even hear. The 
housekeeper appeared in a doorway 
and asked him a question to which 
he absently replied, “Good morning.” 
For Father Neal was praying very 
hard that Miss Endicott’s Purgatory 
would be accomplished here on 
earth. If the pallor of her face and 
the darkness under her eyes was anv 
indication, she con}d not expect very 
many more years — and he was quite 
sure that she was one of those people 
who would like God’s Heaven far. 
far better than this sorry world of 
crowing egos and cold, hard hearts.t 


sermon 














For ten years (1883-1893) Father Paul, as 

the Reverend Lewis T. Wattson, was Rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church at Kingston. 

In 1893, he sought a name for the future Society 
he was to found. He opened the Scripture, 

as Saint Francis had done long before. In the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, he found it— 
Atonement. This word, when separated into 
three—At-One-Ment—was the key to his 
life’s work—the reunion of Christians, and 
the At-One-Ment of all men in Christ. 
Father Wattson’s efforts to establish his 
Society in Omaha met with frustration, but 
patiently he bided his time for the day 

when the promise of the Voice he had 
heard as a child would be fulfilled 
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GIVEN FROM HEAVEN 
HE YEARS PASSED very quickly 


for the of St. 
without bringing him any closer to the realization of his 


busy rector John’s Church at Kingston 


ideal—the founding of a preaching order. In those years 


he had seen many changes. His work had expanded so 
much that he finally found it necessary to erect a mission 
church in another section of Kingston to take care of 
the ever-increasing numbers who looked to him for their 
Devoted as he was to the 


spiritual needs. Mystery of 


the Redemption, he dedicated the church to the 


Holy 
But through eight years of his ministry at Kingston he 


new 
Cross. 

was ever conscious of a void in his life. Moreover, he 
that until the ideal of his life 
The 
heard so long ago pursued him unceasingly. 


knew was realized this 


void would remain. interior voice which he had 


It seemed 
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_ to reproach him for his hesitancy; 


to blame him for having 


done nothing to accomplish the founding of an order ot 


| preachers “like the Paulists.” Frequently he thought of 


might begin the 
church of the 


retiring to some little church where he 
life. His 
Holy Cross appealed to him as the ideal place for that 


practice ot a monastic mission 


purpose. The adjoining house could easily be converted 
into a small monastery. This idea came to him again and 
idan. 
Finally, in 1893, he felt that he could postpone the 
he ginning no longer. Why had he waited all these vears? 
rrue, they were not wasted vears, for he had accomplished 


much for his Divine Master; but never once had he been 


completely satisfied with himself. He had somehow t 
begin his life work now and overcome the direadul sense 
of frustration under which he suffered. But how; in what 
wav could he begin his life’s work? It was then that he 
fell under the influence of St Poverello of 


Assisi 


Francis—the 


The glorious story of St. Francis and of his absolut: 
faith and confidence in God was what prompted Father 
to seek further. The 


life of the Littlke Man of God so completely fascinated 


Wattson not to abandon hope, but 


him that he lived under its influence all the remaining 
davs of his life. The almost unbelievable. Christlike life 
of this 13th-century friar opened a new world to 
him—one which he entered with holy joy and in which 


he remained forever. That one could live and follow so 
closely the letter and spirit of the Gospel he would never 
have believed possible were it not for the overwhelming 
and incontestable proof of St. Francis’ life. To him St 
Francis’ life was the embodiment and literal fulfillment 
of the Gospel, and proved that the living of it was not 
only possible but practical. Futhermore, in reading the 
life of St. Francis, Father Wattson found an answer to his 
own perplexing problem. 

He had thought the finding of a name for the preaching 


order he was to establish would at least be the beginning 


he had so long desired. Devoted as he was to the 
Passion and Death of the Divine Redeemer. he had 
decided that the name should be in) some way 


associated with this Sublime Mystery. But seemingly every 
name connected with this phase of the life of Christ had 
already been chosen by some existing religious order or 
congregation. But now he was no longer non-plussed, for 
if St. Francis was able to obtain the Original Rule for 
his friars by opening the Book of Gospels at random, could 
find a for his society in the wav? 


he not same 


So, on the 9th of July in the vear 1893, Father Wattson 


name 


celebrated the Communion Service with intense fervor. 
asked Almighty God that, if it be 
His Holy Will, the name which he so ardently sought 


In praver he 


be revealed to him that day. After the congregation had 
left the church, the young rector took down from the 
pulpit the King James version of the Bible, from which 
he had so often read the Word of God to his people. He 
carried it to the altar. Then, kneeling down, he invoked 
the aid of the Most Holy Trinity. With great faith he 
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opened the Sacred Scriptures three times, and each tim« 
looked for the texts that would reveal to him God's design 
in his future work. 

lhe first text upon which his eyes lighted momentarily 
disappointed him. There seemed to be no extraordinary 
sign contained in it, and his hopes fell somewhat as he 
read in St. John 7; 37-39: 

In the last day, that great day of the Feast, Jesus stood 
ind cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me, and drink. He 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living wate 

But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe 
on him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified 

Suddenly 


him, and the disappointment of a 


that believeth on me, as the scripture 


the full significance of the text dawned on 


passed 


moment ago 
away. Though the name was not explicitly mentioned in 
this text he saw in it what was more important—the 
Promise of the Holy Spirit without Whom the name would 
be of no avail. In this significant passage the power ol 
a preaching order, the joy and inspiration of the religious 


lite. Again the Book 


time his the eleventh 


were revealed was opened: this 


eves fell upon verse of the fifth 


chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
but we 


Romans 


And not only so also joy in God, through Our 


Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have new received 
the atonement 

Che last word of the verse seemed to stand out in the 
text with a vivid prominence; it was the answer to the 
praver of the seeker. The Atonement!—that was what 


the new society should be called—the Society of the 


\tonement. 


the Book he 


Paul's description of the Institution of the Holy 


At the third opening o came upon St 
Eucharist 
in the eleventh chapter of first Corinthians. So, from the 
Hand of God, 


Spiritual Constitution. First there was to be the quicken 


came the name of the Society and_ its 


ing, inspiring power of the Holy Spirit: then the crowning 


act of Redeeming Love—the Atonement upon the Cross 
# Jesus Christ—and, lastly. the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. by means of which the Atonement of Christ is 
perpetuated. In this new Societv the Most Holy Word 


of the Everlasting God would be preached by the Chil 
dren of the Atonement everywhere through all the remain 
ing ages. 

Father Wattson, some vears later, wrote to the Mother 
Foundress of the Sisters of the Atonement: “The moment 
my eyes rested upon the word ‘Atonement’ it seemed to 
stand out from that sacred page with a distinctness all 
its own and it flashed upon me, as I believe from Heaven, 
that the community God was preparing was to be called 
the Society of the Atonement.” 

Che significance of the name and the unusual circum 
stances of its discovery so impressed Father Wattson that 
grati 


he was overwhelmed with and 


tude. At 


sentiments of joy 
first he thought it that 


already 


strange some of the 


hundreds of religious communities established 


had not appropriated this beautiful title; but later, as 
more and 


his work began to unfold itself. he realized 








more that no other name could so well designate his 
Society's vocation—the At-One-Ment with God of all the 
redeemed through Unitv. For the theological definition 
of the term “Atonement” is, “the satisfaction of Christ 
whereby God and the world are reconciled or made 
to be as one.’ 

After he had received the texts. Father Wattson has 
tened from the church to the rectory, entered his study 
and very carefully wrote down the three texts as he 
had received them. At the top of a sheet of linen note 
paper he wrote the name of the Society, the verses 
which were now the “Atonement texts.” and at the 
bottom of the sheet of paper he inscribed the full 
date. This precious manuscript is still in the Society's 
possession. 

In the light of subsequent events it may be well to 
record here that Father Wattson experienced another 
intervention of Divine Providence that moiming. As he 
was writing the texts an interior voice, similar to that 
which gave him the first intimation of a religious vocation 
twenty years before, inaudibly vet quite distinctly said 
‘You will have to wait seven vears for this to be realized.’ 
lhe message came both as a surprise and a disappointment 
It practically forbade the preconceived purpose of resign 
ing St John’s and retiring to the mission church of the 
Holy Cross. However, keen as his disappointment was 
he did not rebel against the manifest Will of God. The 
paper was carefully laid away, and the rector of St. 
John’s went quietly on with his pastoral work as though 
nothing unusual had happened. Nor did anyone in the 
parish suspect that Father Wattson had undergone a 
most unusual experience. 

The following two vears were spent as the previous 
eight had been—in manifold parochial duties. A change 
came in the life of Father Wattson in the summer of 1895 
through the visit of a clergyman whom he found waiting 
for him on the porch of the 1ectory as he returned from a 
round of parish visiting. Introducing himself as the Rev 
erend Irving P. Johnson, the visitor identified himself as 
a member of a group of unmarried Episcopal clergymen 
who were leading a semi-monastic life in Omaha under 
the spiritual direction of Bishop George Worthington of 
Nebraska. They called themselves the Associate Mission. 
and it was their aim to bring the message of the Gospel 
to people who were often without the services of a 
minister. The Reverend Mr. Johnson further stated 
that this group of clergymen were at present without a 
superior. Would he, Father Wattson, care to accept this 
position? 

Before answering this most unexpected question Father 
Wattson asked for more information about the Associate 
Mission. From the Reverend Mr. Johnson he learned that 
the former superior, the Reverend Paul Matthews, had 
resigned, and planned to return to Cincinnati, his native 
city. Mr. Johnson was also leaving for, having entered 
into the married state, he was automatically released from 
further service. Father Wattson had been recommended 
for the office of Superior by Dr. Sheldon M. Griswold, 
rector of the Episcopal church in Hudson, New York. 


This staunch friend of the Associate Mission was warm 


in his praise of the Kingston pastor. He had told the 
Associate Mission of Father Wattson’s executive qualities 
as well as of his strong ascetical leanings, and had urged 
them to offer the superiorship to him. 

As the Reverend Mr. Johnson talked, Father Wattson 


wondered if this offer was part of God’s plan in the 





formation of the Society of the Atonement. Was Omaha!NSTALLM 


to be its birthplace? So, before giving his decision, he 
felt obliged to tell Mr. Johnson something of his own 
plans for the future. First he admitted that the offer 
appealed to him. Then he disclosed all his hopes and 
desires. He told him of his bovhood inspiration, and of 
the unusual circumstances of the discovery of the nam« 

Atonement.” He also said that he saw in this move to 
Omaha the possibility of laying there the foundation of 
the society of preaching friars which he wished to estab 
lish. One might imagine that the Reverend Mr. Johnson 
would consider his host a visionary and be skeptical of 
his plans, but on the contrarv he was impressed and 
encouraged him. Mr. Johnson even suggested that ther 
might be some members of the Associate Mission who 
would be willing to join such an undertaking. It was a 
serious step for Father Wattson to take, expecially since 
he had to care for his mother who was well advanced 
in vears:; but, as alwavs, he placed the whole affair in 
the hands of God and accepted the offer. 

It is a difficult and sometimes very sad experience for 
a pastor to bid farewell to people among whom he has 
labored and to whom he has been a spiritual father for 
years. When a pastor shares the anxiety and anguish of 
his people in times of trouble, sickness and death; when 
he shares his goods in times of unemployment and poverty 
when he seeks them out in charity wards and behind 
prison bars, he unconsciously fashions a niche in their 
hearts which may be occupied by no other. There lhe 
remains enshrined until those grateful hearts turn to dust 
The simple truth is that to his people no other paston 
will ever be quite like him. 

If, added to these Christlike deeds, they can further 
remember him for his deep spirituality, his love of children, 
his patience, his wonderful sermons, his gentleness and 
his sacrifices for their welfare, then, no matter what his 
faults may have been or how much more talented and 
gifted his successor may be, the good influence and the 
memory of that pastor will remain for generations. 

Father Wattson, by such kindness and traits of character 
had endeared himself to all the parishioners of St. John’s 
at Kingston. In his farewell sermon before leaving with 
his mother for Omaha he told them that while he regretted 
leaving them he felt that at last he had found a work 
which could more completely satisfy the cravings of his 
spiritual nature. Forty-five years later, hearing of his 
sudden death, these same people were proud to say 
that he had once served as their pastor. One of them. 
testifying to his exemplary life, asserted: “Father Wattson 
was never quite satisfied with parochial life. Always he 
appealed to me as one who was fitted—one might say 
called—to the monastic life. His was essentially a spiritual 


nature, and unconsciously we all recognized the fact that 
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his liie was on a higher plane than the ordinary 
naan 

Father Wattson arrived in Omaha in late September 
the St. Michael the Since 


mother was well advanced in vears, the directors of 


his 


the 


on feast of Archangel. 
Associate Mission graciously extended to her the hospitality 
of the for 
provided for her in a separate wing so that she might be 


house the clergy. A private apartment was 
able to maintain her independence. Her presence, there 
fore, in no wav interfered with the disciplined schedule 
of the Mission clergy. Gradually Mrs. Wattson severed all 
the Her 


were found in assisting at the daily services in the church 


connections with world. greatest consolations 
adjoining the mission house, and in the cherished affection 
and devotion of her son. Two years after her arrival in 
Omaha she passed peacefully to her eternal reward. 

Mary Electa Wattson 


devoted wife and mother. She will ever be revered by 


was a valiant woman and a 
the Friars of the Atonement as the mother of their saintly 
Founder. 

Father Wattson immediately fell into the spirit of his 
of life. the 


Mission more satisfying than any other work he had done. 


new way He found the work of Associate 
The monastic character of the life at the mission house 
especially appealed to him. His subjects were all serious 
minded men bound together in a common cause. “Mass 
Matins and Mush,” as one member put it, comprised the 
bulk of their 


part of the daily routine. “We tried valiantly to keep up 


daily schedule. However, study was also 
our reading of the Holy Scriptures in the original tongues 
llebrew and Greek,” wrote one of them, “with some side 
reading of Church history and theology.” The aftemoons 
were devoted to missionary journeys. Each member was 
assigned a district, and it was his duty to visit the people 
of his jurisdiction regularly and to attend to their spiritual 
needs. 

Asso 
ciate Mission was greatly expanded. New mission stations 
added to their The 


atmosphere of the mission house became more and more 


Under Father Wattson the field of action of the 


were those already under charge. 


monastic, much to the displeasure of some of the residents 
But Father 


Wattson, completely oblivious of their dissatisfaction with 


who were not interested in becoming monks 
his plan, gradually imposed a more rigid rule of life 
which included spiritual reading at meals and a rule of 
silence throughout the house. When some of the members 
of the Associate Mission protested to him that they were 


had 


of becoming such, Father Wattson bestowed on them a 


not Benedictines and, furthermore, no intention 
benign smile. He still hoped that among these men he 
would find the nucleus of kindred souls he was seeking 
tor the establishment of the Society of the Atonement. 
In later years, as a Catholic Priest, he recalled, for his 
Friars’ enjoyment, his difficult experience in trying to 
make monks out of men who did not want to become 
monks. 

Father Wattson’s first report to his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, Bishop George Worthington, was replete with prog- 
ress, optimism and hope. It reported the 1:emarkable 
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ALL ONI 


SILENCI 
The 


busy day has run its course 
The sun has gone to rest; 
The lingering shades of pearl and gold 
Are gone from out the West 
The noisy clatter of the day 
Has left the vale and hill 
And, as Night’s mantle falls about 
The earth lies hushed and still 
Across high heaven, the silver moon 
In silence, wends her way, 
While silent clouds, like silver shrouds, 
Float by, in bright array 
In silence, as in ages past, 
The silver stars on high, 
| Send forth their rays in buteous blaze, 
God's arc-lights in the sky. 


And, as I leave the wondrous scene 


So marvelous to scan, 
I'm thankful for the silent night, 
God's resting-time for man 


Frederick D. Brewer 








successes among the people of the clergy of the Associate 
the the 


churches erected. The future held great promise, it went 


Mission, number of conversions made, 


new 
on to state, and the work of the Associate Mission would 
be a potent factor in the growth of religion in the vast 
Nebraska. 

Not long after his arrival in Omaha he revived The 
Pulpit of the Cross, his old parish bulletin of Kingston 


territory of 


days. He was a born journalist and knew the power of 
the printed word. However, throughout his whole life. 
this talent was never used for any other purpose than 
tor the extension of the Kingdom of God. He installed a 
hand-operated printing press in the basement of the clergy 
house and hired a skilled printer to operate it. His long 
hours of labor spent in the preparation of the bulletin 
were well rewarded, for the newsy little paper was given 
an enthusiastic reception by the people. Deeply gratified, 
its editor gave expression to his sentiments in one of its 
first numbers, when he wrote confidently of the future: 
“If God takes pleasure in The Pulpit of the Cross and 
the paper is ever true to its motto, ‘Omnia pro Christo et 
salvatione hominum’ (All things for Christ and the salva- 
tion of men), the Lord of heaven and earth will sustain 
it beyond a_peradventure.” 

About this time, in the year 1896, he received a lette1 
from a Sister belonging to a Diocesan Community estab- 
lished by the Right Reverend Bishop William Croswell 
Doane in Albany, New York. Her name was Lurana Mary 
White, and her letter brings us to another chapter in 
the extraordinary life of Father Wattson, later known as 
Father Paul James Francis. 


(Continued in December: Lamp) 


































Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor Friars now teach the T¢ increase the number of Mis- 
Word of God both at home and _ sionaries, the Graymoor Friars have 
abroad...fulfilling the command of _exganded their seminary facilities to 
Our Lord, “to teach all nations.” provide for the education of young 

God’s enemies seek to capture men for the priesthood. The friars 
the hearts of men for Satan. Mission- ¢ themselves compose the faculty for 
aries, the friends of God, seek to~ high school and college as they seek 
capture those hearts for Christ. © to supply the most perfect spiritual, 


More missionaries mean more __ intellectual and physical foundation 
Christian hearts to spread pegce necessary for this great work. 


. . Med . . 
among men. More Christian hearts More seminarians mean more 
. Nd . . 
mean more of Christ’s love if the Graymoor Friars. More Friars 
homes of the world. . mean more ambassadors of Christ. 


Young men of high school 
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‘ H 3T—Beautiful gift boxed rosaries (colors red and blue), im- 
Whether you want a crucifix for your own room, or sickcall set pear ew fi capae nef wm pdm phar how me <9 


* : ° ° o. 1V—New pocket holy water container, Highly finished .75 
with everything necessary for the arrival of the priest in time of IW-Stering sacs ten pointed St. p> + Ae medal on 
* chain 
2W-Sterli il hand painted BI Moth dal 
emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we 2W—Sterling silver hand painted Blessed Mother medal on 
have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock peng Emmy Sianstous Medel, stesting oliver an 
° “ae “ a 2D—Oval hand painted Miraculous Medal, sterling silver 
of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are on 18” chain, gift boxed 2.50 
1A—Beautiful enamel hand painted cross. Sterling silver 
on 18” chain, gift boxed 2.50 
1B—For the service men, New seven way sterling silver 
enamel finished medal on 24” chain (land, air and sea 
medal). Mi | lal Scapul St. Christopher, St. 
yey St. anes the Archangel, St. Joseph, Our lad 
— . 250 %, o! ounse 4. 
For these and any other religious articles please write in. 2B—Sterling silver men’s identification bracelets with in- 
| sert St. Christopher medal and space for engraving 00 
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reasonable enough to fit everyone’s pocketbook; the construction 





sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. 











